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Music and Reality 


BY 
J. H. ELLIOT 


INTRODUCTION 


In music there are three principal kinds of introduction—the prelude which 
serves to pronounce the character of what follows, either in a very general way 
as in Mozartian opera or in a more particular way as in Wagnerian drama; the 
purely formal preamble such as Haydn employed in many of his symphonies— 
slow and solemn openings from which the allegros soon gallop gaily away, 
often with every appearance of relief; and the rare jesting type of introduction 
which, tongue in cheek, deliberately stands in flat contradiction to everything 
that succeeds, such as the mock-solemn orchestral beginning of Dohnanyi’s 
Variations on a Nursery Song—a good joke, but not a new one, since Weber 
thought of it first in the pianoforte variations on “‘Schéne Minka”—or, alter- 
natively, the serious prelude which can only mislead by its lack of spiritual 
contact with all that follows, for example, the opening of Gounod’s Faust 
wherein the composer began under the manifest influence of Goethe but soon 
thought better of it. 

This introduction stands in some relationship to the third class, though it 
aims to be neither facetious nor misleading. In short, its purpose is to state, 
as far as seems imperative by way of warning, what this brief study is not. 

During the nineteenth century an amateur violinist with some literary 
skill, the Rev. Hugh R. Haweis, produced a curious and by no means uninteres- 
ting book entitled Music and Morals. Beginning quite promisingly, the essay 
which gives the volume its name soon falls to pieces, and, after numerous - 
desultory attempts to keep itself going, finally expires feebly before little more 
than one-fifth of the pages are exhausted ; for the rest the book contains a series 
of miscellaneous papers as amateurish as they are inaccurate. This failure is 
noteworthy, considering that the writer certainly had sentimentally clear-cut 
views on the ethical virtue of various works of music and may be presumed, 
ftom the natureof his calling, to have held a set of moral values which, if not 
precisely narrow, would tend to be more precise, léss pliant and elastic, than 
those of thinkers free from all sectarian convictions. One can only assume 
that, even under these favourable conditions, the subject itself proved 
intractable. 

This is no attempt to establish a connection between music and morals. 
On the contrary it may be stated here, once for all, that music and morals have 
no direct relationship. The theory that pairs them is as shallow as that which 
distinguishes between sacred and profane music, which is patently a matter 
ofassociation. No one ever yet pursued the study of music—though some may _ 
conceivably have begun it—for the sake of moral benefits likely to accrue: 
one either loves music for its own sake, for the pleasure it gives, or not at all. 
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The. inference that the musically-conscious are necessarily greater assets to 
human society than the musically dull—which is an inescapable deduction 
once the music-and-morals standpoint is adopted—is symptomatic of the 
absurdities into which one must flounder unless the whole proposition be 
summarily rejected. 

Nor is this study concerned with the historical origins of music. The 
inquiring mind is commonly interested in’ first causes; but if no account is 
taken of the many brilliant speculative discussions on the physical development 
of music and music-making, it is not because these are without value and 
interest, but because they do not in fact deal with first causes. No positive 
theory of the nature of music and its place in life emerges from Spencer's 
contention that the art evolved from excited speech, or from Newman’s counter- 
theory that it developed from pure feeling expressed in pure sound, indepen- 
dently of speech. Such speculation is concerned with results rather than 
origins: the fact is granted and only the mechanism is examined. It isa 
common error—more general among students of systems than originators of 
them—to mistake a theory of development for a complete philosophy. There 
are (or were, when psycho-analysis was in fashion) earnest Freudians entirely 
convinced that their master had solved the enigma of the human mind. But 
he left the central problem quite untouched. Freud and his fellows were at 
pains to tell us how sublimations and repressions are caused—but they did not 
begin to tellus why. The why, and not the how, is the core of the whole riddle. 
We can evade it only by adopting a specific religious or mechanistic theory of 
life, but either will depend on pure faith and close the mind rather than the 
. subject. 


EXPOSITION 


The first theme, however deeply one may disagree with developments from 
it yet to be heard, is unlikely to fall harshly upon the ear or to be deemed 
fantastic or obscure. It is simply this: that music owes nothing to nature, 
except in so far as all intellectual and spiritual activities are dependent on 
material agencies for their communication. The mind is not disembodied; 
its functioning is plainly on a concrete basis. A blow upon a living head may 
destroy, as a force in practical affairs, a first-rate musical intelligence; indeed, 
in the year 1791, ein hitziges Frieselfieber—or something equally arbitrary and 
open to definition in apothecary’s terms—robbed the world of the most perfectly 
organized musical intellect that it has yet known. The qualification does not 
invalidate the main contention. ‘‘Music is the creation of man”, wrote! 
Haweis. One cannot quarrel with him thus far, however naive some of his 
parallel pronouncements may seem. “Nature gives man the art of painting, 
as it were, ready made”’, he tells us; and, in another place, “poets from time 
immemorial have tried to throw dust in the eyes of mankind whenever they 


have touched upon this subject [that is, the subject of nature as a source of 
music], but it is high time the truth should be told”. The good Haweis would 
have been better qualified to proclaim the truth that he deemed overdue 
had he been more alive to the distinction between painting as an art and 4 
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a mechanism, had he realized that poets, discoursing on music, merely trans- 
plant the exaltation of one kind of art-experience into the terms of another, 
and had he understood, as Pater understood, that all art unconsciously aspires 
to the condition of music. 

We need not follow Haweis or any other inquirer upon the ornithological 
tour which can end only in the discovery—already strongly suspected by 
musicians who enjoy a country stroll—that birds cannot be said to possess any 
very remarkable system of musical aesthetics, delicious songsters though many 
of them may be. Still less do we need to pursue investigations throughout the 
wider field of zoology. If Charles Darwin discovered a gibbon which could 
articulate various notes and sometimes achieve an octave, the fact may be 
recorded as interesting in general rather than conclusive of anything in 
particular. If a scientist could discover a monkey which not only sang 
octaves but knew that it was doing so we might be more interested. 

The raw materials of an art may be what they will; its living force must 
always depend on the mental and spiritual use made of them. Artistic vitality 
arises from a functioning of the human intelligence through material channels 
and yet in opposition to them—r, if one will, in supplementation of them: the 
distinction is largely verbal. The human mind is fundamentally at war with 
the very conditions under which it exists: this is the connecting link between 
all reasoned systems of philosophy or religion—for even mechanistic theories 
admit the central fact, though they may interpret intellectual and artistic 
development as a means of perfecting, or at least improving, physical existence 
per se. Onno other thesis can the fact of artistic endeavour be accounted for: 
it is patently a subtilization or sublimation of the sensual—always granting, 
as we surely may, that a transference from physical to intellectual is an attempt 
to supersede what is nakedly sensual. 

At this point a theme from the introduction must be brought in as a more 
or less unobtrusive counterpoint. Its purpose here is to reiterate the warning 
that no attempt to connect musical development with the evolution of a sense 
of moral responsibility is in question at all. Such movements may not even 
be parallel; by deducing change, moreover, we cannot necessarily infer progress. 
Transplantation of activity from physical to mental, or from individual to 
social, may be moral, immoral, or amoral; it is entirely irrelevant to the 
present argument. 

All music was imagined before it was given concrete form. It. is fantastic 
to suppose that the accidental discovery that sounds of different pitch existed, 
or could be evoked, would in itself suggest their use as the materials of a 
disciplined art; only an intelligence capable of imposing its will on natural 
phenomena and transforming them into something which they do not specifi- 
cally imply could conceive or execute so subtle a design. Nature unaided 
produces no music; only the human mind, working in opposition to it (or 
acting within it as a creative force) can give it the appearance of doing so. 
Nor can we suppose that the component parts of musical art were merely 
lying ready like the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle to be assembled by the ingenuity 
of man, lest we fall into the common error (in argument if not in personal faith— 
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for we must all live by faith, even though it be a childlike trust in the validity 
of our own reasoning) of assuming a preordained plan. The germs of the 
Fifth Symphony may have existed as a kind of musical amoeba in the primordial 
mud, but it is not logical to conclude that a Beethoven tour de force was merely 
the issue of fatalism knocking at the door. 

The second subject—which is more in the nature of a development of the 
first than a contrast to it, so slight is the real analogy between music and 
letters as creative forms, even where they seek to illuminate each other—may 
be stated simply: if music is in fact part and parcel of a development leading 
away from nature (or, if we must continue our verbal quibbles, an attempt to 
transform nature) it follows that standards of judgment in music must ulti- 
mately depend on the degree of the composer’s achievement on this head. 
In other words, the more closely bound to earth the music is, the smaller will 
be its value. 

This is not to argue that a precise objective standard exists or could be 
evolved: if such a touchstone were within the bounds of possibility we could 
look forward to the time when musical criticism would be no more an exercise 
of sensibility and intellect than the measuring of a yard of cloth. Indeed, one 
must needs admit that there are many phases of judgment in music to which 
our theory does not seem to apply. This is, however, only apparent; and to 
cléar the air a little the theme should first be examined, so to say, in inversion. 

If music be a moving-away from material affairs it follows that the motive 
is a prevailing one and that musical creation of the most vital kind is constantly 
under its sway. The effort to escape is unceasing and must take new forms 
whenever circumstances demand them. If idioms decay, the force that wields 
them must seek new ones lest its significance be lost, or rather lest its purport be 
obscured. An artistic technique, however novel it may be at the time of its 
inception, is always liable to be overtaken by material developments. The 
moment that happens arts leaps away to something better, or at least different. 
The radical of yesterday is the conservative of to-day; his technique has been 
assimilated generally, and as likely as not degraded by the hangers-on and 
exploiters of art who trade in superficialities as little contributing to artistic 
development as the wash fronf the bows to the progress of a ship. Thus 
music which is demonstrably derivative is rightly judged inferior; it takes its 
inspiration, not from the ‘‘stuff” of the music that has gone before, but from 
the form in which that music was presented. Once a technique has been 
created, its reproduction is comparatively simple. The most trivial conceptions 
might be expressed, by one possessing executive but not creative literary skill, 
in Shakespearian English imposing enough outwardly to convey an impression 
of nobility to the casual reader. But it is inconceivable that a shallow poet 
could evolve a genuine equivalent to Shakespear. In fine, the detection of what 
is purely derivative and hence superficial—for profound thinking generates 
technical independence—is one of the simplest tasks of criticism, and it is 
based, though perhaps not obviously, on the instinctive urge to condemn what 
does not fulfil the inner purpose of music as an art, that is, to escape from 
nature. 
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Apparently in flat contradiction to this contention is the fact that new 
departures in music are often strenuously resisted by the majority even of keen 
critical intelligences. In reality there is no such discrepancy; indeed, we here 
place our fingers upon the very reason why there can be no objective standards 
in art. The development of music, despite its dependence on what has gone 
before, is arbitrary and hence unpredictable. Contemporary criticism is 
ipso facto unreliable at a period of upheaval, when no prevailing standard 
exists. The experiments of pioneers forced into new pastures by the decay 
or over-cultivation of the old, present problems that are insoluble until intensive 
tilling is well under way. _It is impossible to. forsee which of them will in fact 
yield harvest: it depends, not upon any rigid standard, but on the peculiar 
constitution of the creative minds which subsequently examine them. Any 
new idiom—even a purely theoretical conceit such as Scriabin’s synthetic chord 
or Schénberg’s twelve-note system—might be adapted to the uses of creative 
genius; and only genius is of any vital use to art, though talent may be of 
incidental service to genius. Nor can it matter in which of the infinite number 
of possible directions music may move, as long as it does in fact move under 
the impulse of its central propelling force. But the mere emergence of a new 
musical conception—except under those rare conditions in which mature genius 
itself is responsible for the invention—leaves criticism helpless. That isolated 
critics, and sometimes even a majority of them, may at times blunder sadly is 
neither here nor there ; the fact remains that an estimate generally agreed upon 
has usually emerged in the fulness of time and is likely to do so again. Our 
purpose here is not to discuss the competence of individual criticism but to 
discover the foundations on which final valuations are erected. 

The main argument of the second subject may now be allowed to dominate 
the texture. One of the broadest aspects of the case may be dismissed first: 
that of imitative music (music, that is, which is imitative not of other music 
but of concrete phenomena). It is sufficiently obvious that such effects as the 
tattle of grape-shot in Stanford’s Revenge, the screaming of the witches in 
Berlioz’s ‘‘Songe d’une nuit du sabbat”’, or such extended essays as Mossolov’s 
Music of Machines are merely ingenuities carried out by musical means; they 
have no musical value whatsoever because a real whiff of grape-shot, a chorus 
of drunken charwomen, or a machine shop could fulfil their function more 
efficiently. Criticism rejects them, along with a thousand other specimens of 
the category, as musically empty, however entertaining it may admit them to 
be; and the rejection is effected because they contravene one of the basic laws 
on which all true music is founded. 

On the wider question of programme music in general, one treads more 
delicate ground. The sheep and windmills of Don Quixote belong to the grape- 
shot class, but Strauss, to do him justice, does not keep consistently to his 
mills and muttons; subtler elements have their place in his work, as they have 
in that of a score of other programme-mongers. It wili be found, however, 
that the broad principle laid down holds good. Programme music—and indeed 
dramatic music, which may be said to fall within a similar classification— 
increases in intrinsic value and aesthetic importance the more it is concerned, 
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not with the actual objects or circumstances illuminated, but with emotional, 
intellectual, or philosophical reactions to them. Pictorial suggestion is 
recognized to be the least vital part of the total effect: it is the potency of the 
musical idea, not its application, that matters. Elgar’s themes for Prince Hal 
and Sir John’s ragged army are exquisitely apt (which is not to say that they 
are explicit) but they live by their vitality and not by their association. Nor 
do the naive illustrative touches in some of Schubert’s songs contribute in the 
least to their musical value; indeed, the combination of music with words 
generally is at its best the creation of a parallel. A poetic idea may be repro- 
duced in music, and recognition of the exactness (or rather the appropriateness) 
of the duplication is one of its attractions; but the felicities of this union fer se 
are in themselves extra-musical, and the moment the music begins to depend 
on the words to explain its evolutions it becomes incoherent as music and wanes 
in value. In serious opera, one must not be misled by the pantomime which 
imaginative producers (and occasionally, one may suppose, singers) have 
sometimes adapted to the music; these are as likely as not superimposed on a 
score which expresses the essence of a dramatic idea as the composer has 
conceived it, with hardly a thought for the flesh-and-blood stage presentation 
in all its details. (It was the preoccupation with mere theatrical minutiz that 
led Meyerbeer at times so far from the true highroad.) There is, of course, 
distinguished sanction for deliberately designed “‘ effects”, such as the chinking 
of Ford’s money bags in Falstaff and the waving of Isolde’s scarf—though it is 
quite possible that Wagner invented this stroke after the music had taken its 
shape from the general situation—but no one will pretend that they are of any 
particular significance in themselves. Even in ballet music, specifically 
written for the union with pantomime, it is fantastic to suppose that the 
composer has conceived his score in terms of flying arms, legs and bodies. 
A thousand choreographers would produce a thousand different results from 
the same score ; the composer may not have thought of one of them, or anything 
remotely resembling it. 

When music can be related convincingly to a general idea rather than a 
particular situation it gains in value. It is the broad expression of the love 
idea, rather than a depiction of tender exchanges on a balcony, that is given to 
us by Berlioz and Tchaikovsky on the “‘ Romeo and Juliet” theme; indeed, one 
might claim for these composers that, under the stimulation of Shakespearian 
magic, they have distilled a fragrance that transcends any clear-cut concept 
almost to the same extent as Shakespear’s poetry reaches beyond the bare 
notion of a likeable young man making love to the daughter of an enemy. 
Both poet and composers, from whatever point they began, ended by wrapping 
an atmosphere of sheer beauty about an entirely commonplace (or at any rate 
a merely theatrically romantic) episode. There are examples of programme 
music at least as valuable, and as highly to be assessed, as the finest of so-called 
“absolute” music. The lines of demarcation between the two types are in 
actual fact extremely vague and wavering; and the same broad principle 
holds good for both. 

That principle accounts for the instinctive summary dismissal of works or 
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episodes which consist entirely of surface elements in music. Critics generally 
display more and more impatience with concerto cadenzas cast in the conven- 
tional mould, despite the obstinate strength of the virtuoso tradition, while 
the day of the show-piece pure and simple is past as far as serious valuation 
isconcerned. Virtuoso composing (if the term may pass) comes equally beneath 
the ban: the reputation of a Ravel Bolero, or any other work of commensurate 
fatuity, is dubious in the extreme. As for abstruse fugal writing, scientifically 
perfect but artistically dead—or any other purely intellectual manipulation of 
musical material—criticism may to a degree respect it, but ends by assessing 
it less highly than a living tissue, however artless. The attraction of pure 
craftsmanship is real enough (Bach in particular ‘gets away” with a good 
deal of uninspired music on this count—at least among musicians) but it is 
after all only half-musical. It captures the attention of initiates only because, 
despite incompleteness, it goes at least some distance along the true path: 
it is not merely sensual. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Music is incapable of grossness or brutality: it eliminates entirely the 
ruthless cruelty and naked animalism that are implicit in nature. 

Ugliness in music—not, be it noted, in unorganized noise (or in badly 
organized pseudo-music) created by the physical agents of music—is an illusion. 
The harshness of a new and vital idiom consists solely in its unfamiliarity to 
ears that experience its first impact. Standards of beauty in music are con- 
stantly changing—or, more accurately, widening. Time rapidly nullifies even 
the most deliberate attempts of the true composer to express in music anything 
savouring of the brutal, the repulsive, or the spiritually blind. Reading 
through Haydn’s ‘“‘ Representation of Chaos” to-day one merely raises eye- 
brows at what seem to be extraordinary anticipations of Tristan. The “‘ Hero’s 
Battlefield” section of Heldenleben, described not so very many years ago by 
one of our most distinguished critics—and a keen Straussian to boot—as an 
“appalling and hideous racket’’, now seems as innocuous as the “Battle of 
Prague”. No music conceived by a rational intellect capable of working 
through truly musical channels, however desperately intent on creating 
alarums and excursions, can maintain for long the first impression of wanton 
savagery. Berlioz at his most macabre, Strauss at the height of his frenzy, 
are quickly tamed by the passage of time. Berlioz—even the young Berlioz 
obsessed by visions of executions and impious orgies—seems more classical 
in purpose and style ‘with each year that goes by. Still less can music of 
passionate intensity retain its fervour: the technique of expression changes too 
quickly. Wagner and the nationalist Russians have swept music-lovers from 
their feet within living memory. Their power to excite—emotionally, that is: 
the musical attraction may remain—is waning rapidly, while Sibelius, who at 
first appeared to be cold and impersonal, is for many taking their place as a 
provider of musical stimulants. But the brutality of nature, the rule of tooth 
and claw, remains unchanged: an ever-present menace from which civilized 
minds shrink and strive always to evade, or at least disguise and forget. 
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Apart from the technical—and in the long run, futile—manner of expressing 
what is crude and ugly by a mere riot of dissonance and dynaimic brute strength, 
music is entirely unable to create even a temporary semblance of a degrading 
atmosphere. Puccini, when he finally lighted upon a successor to La Bohéme— 

‘for he was fastidious in his choice of libretti, if not always in the taste that 
governed it—and selected Tosca, may be presumed to have attempted, as an 
inspired composer for the theatre, to evolve a score containing some suggestion 
of the blend of lust, sadism and treachery first thrown together by Sardou. 
But the music of this preposterous and flashy melodrama, apart from a possible 
suggestion (for unsophisticated ears) of the candle-in-the-turnip about Scarpia’s 
pages, is singularly sunny and charming, for the most part free even from the 
passionate lushness that is so strong an individual characteristic of the com- 
poser’s prevailing style. Puccini, who was a true musician—though a minor 
one, no doubt—instinctively rejected his conscious choice of subject by fastening 
on all elements capable of lyrical treatment, here and there evolving lyricism 
from the most unpromising raw material. Though Tosca is perhaps the 
outstanding instance, the musical gloss which is superimposed on the most 
gruesome and unpleasant themes is a recurrent characteristic in Puccini’s work. 

From the exhibition of this particular instance, it is but a short step to the 
statement of an important general principle. If the curious fascination that 
unsavoury subjects had (or so we may assume) for Puccini found no actual 
reflection in his music, the circumstance was indicative of an essential quality 
in all music: that it can express, or rather in its own subtle terms can display, 
only the nobler impulses of a composer’s mind—that is to say, those which re- 
move him most completely from the beasts of the field—and in no circumstances 
can betray the lower. Not that degrees of piety, even estimating that quality 
in the broadest way, have any more influence on musical skill and sensitiveness 
than degrees of intellectual force or general culture. But granting the creative 
musical gift—which may exist equally among the attainments of a saint or a 
scoundrel, a scholar or one who, in all other respects, is an ignoramus—it 
becomes for its possessor a perfect disguise, belonging to his individuality as a 
human being only as far as his style of presenting his musical ideas cannot be 
exactly duplicated by any other 

One may choose, if one will, to define a composer’s music as his own means 
of escape from the qualities that bind him to physical existence. Certainly 
there have been striking instances: composers of Rabelaisian cast of mind have 
written the most fine-drawn, fastidious and idealized music—and so forth. 

_ Converse cases, however, are never found: the libertine seeks saintliness in 

music; the saint strives for perfection. 


RECAPITULATION 


Herein is reinforcement for the contention that so-called absolute music 
exists on a higher plane than music linked in some definite way with concrete 
physical ideas or with ideas emergent from material conceptions. All art 
aspires to the condition of music; but during the course of its aspiration non- 
musical art remains chained to nature in so far as it leaves unclosed channels 
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through which the actual nature—as distinct from the artistic personality—of 
the artist may filter. No creative artist other than the composer can com- 
pletely suppress traces of his impulses as a man (be they conscious or sub- 
conscious) in the finished art-produet. Unlike the composer he may descend 
to the very depths of obscenity, though possibly only by means of a technical 
retrogression. Music by itself is incapable of reaching such depths by any 
route whatever; and by shaking free from all positive contacts with other arts 
it breaks the last tie that might bind it to nature. 

It is worth noting in passing that vehicles of music that are great in physical 
bulk are commonly felt to be less close to the inner spirit of the art than smaller 
and subtler agents of it. The point is comparatively trifling, no doubt, and is 
concerned with the trimmings of music rather than music itself. It remains 
indisputable, however, that the average cultivated musician believes the 
string quartet to be, not only a more intimate and concentrated medium than 
the orchéstra—which it naturally is—but a more exclusively musical one. 
Similarly the lied is more highly esteemed, gua art-form, than grand opera, and 
in general, the musician tends to assess the artistic value of a means of dis- 
seminating music in inverse ratio to its physical stature. Where this sentiment 
is entirely free from intellectual snobbery it may be conceived as an instinctive 
recognition that music constantly aspires to a condition of emancipation from 
the world of concrete things, however remote or even impossible the state of 
complete freedom may seem. 


CoDA 


It is beyond the scope of the present inquiry to define the exact position 
which music occupies in relation to life as it is lived. The degree of its impor- 
tance in current affairs does not in the least depend on the amount of attention 
given to it. If music is a means of escape from the contemplation of naked 
facts the extent of its employment depends, first, on the musical sensitiveness 
of the individual and, second, on the urgency of his need for it as an anodyne. 
Where the art serves as a means of livelihood, as in the case of the professional 
musician, the position is complicated even further: the personal enjoyment of 
music is inextricably bound up with, and possibly modified by routine work 
inseparable from an activity which must be undertaken irrespective of the 
inclination of the moment. That the process of dispensing music must infallibly 
lead at times to a blunting of personal zest—indeed, even the non-professional 
occasionally experiences an apathy, if not an antipathy towards music—argues 
that it is not a constant necessity. 

Bernard Shaw, in Back to Methuselah, seems to argue that a developed 
humanity would relegate all art to the nursery. There is much to support the 
view that music is at bottom an amusement, a pastime, different in degree 
rather than kind from less subtilized forms of recreation. It has no demon- 
strable ethic or moral significance ; its long association with Church ritual merely 
harnessed it to‘one of the conventional and outward forms connected with 
religion and not specifically with religious impulse itself—from which, indeed, 
it may have detracted. Emotion aroused by music is spurious and artificial, 
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since it is stimulated, not by any inner feeling but by the existing emotionalism 
embodied in the work of art; nor does it take a decisive direction, but can only 
attain the semblance of a general sentiment—heroic, devotional or what-not. 
Musical enjoyment at its most musical approaches nearer to a pure abstraction 
(from all physical sensation and impulse) than any other human experience; 
but it is not on that account any less decisively a means of personal enjoyment— 
in short, an amusement, a momentary escape from reality. There is no 
fundamental distinction between the cinema film and the “absolute” 
symphony: the one evokes phantomis linked with definite phases of physical 
existence, the other creates states of emotion without any precise links at all; 
and the former aspires to the condition of the latter (in so far as it displays any 
artistic ambition at all) and may already be half-way towards it. It is reason- 
able to regard music as the last stronghold of art—as Pater’s famous dictum 
implies—and the ultimate focal point of all forms of amusement—unless we are 
prepared to deny that what we term evolution is simply a steady subordination 
of matter by mind, grotesque though some of its incidental results may be. 

Whether the course of evolution will at length carry humanity beyond the 
necessity for any form of diversion, with its artificial escape from nature, 
need not concern us very deeply. What matters to us, who take our arts 
seriously, is by what test we may verify their authenticity. That some 
prevailing standard exists is obvious: a constant sifting of wheat from chaff is 
in progress—often blundering and incredibly rough in isolated hands, but 
effective enough on a broad and general scale. Music is an anodyne; and on its 
efficacy as such is its value finally computed. , 


Reviews of Music 


Tartini-Jacob. Concertino for Clarinet. 3s. 6d. 


Henry Purcell. Trio Sonata, No. IX. Edited by Peter Pears and Benjamin Britten. 
(Boosey & Hawkes.) 4s. 


Clarinettists will be grateful for the Concertino, which consists of some charming 
movements from Tartini’s Vionin Sonatas that have been carefully chosen, and should 
sound equally well in their new medium. 

Reading through the Purcell work reminds one of a story of the late Edwin Evans 
once talking to a female nitwit from Bloomsbury who dismissed Purcell with the devas- 
tating remark: “After all, it’s only imitation Bach’. If this poor fool had suggested that 
the Adagio movement of this work foreshadowed the Crucifixus from the B minor Mass 
she might have shown more sense, for although Bach could never have known a note of 
Purcell the two movements have a curious spiritual and musical affinity. How far the 
figured basses of the original have been ‘‘realised’’ (pompous term) by Mr. Britten the 
present writer is not sufficient of a musicologist to decide. Obviously they have been 
freely treated, and the frequent use of the lowest register of the piano is perhaps a little 
questionable. Nevertheless, this edition, which has plainly been a labour of love, will 
be enjoyed by all lovers of Purcell, who is shown here in moods grave and gay, and 
equally acceptable in both. . 
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The Genius of Giovanni Gabrieli (1557-1612) 
The Quintessence of the Venetian School 


GERALD STARES BEDBROOK 


Ir I were asked to name where the true spirit of the Renaissance in the world 
of music lay, I would point, though not without a certain degree of reluctance, 
to the city of Venice. For although the other cities of Italy took their share 
in building the Renaissance, the genius and spirit of the Venetian masters 
and the continuity of their tradition must direct our attention to their city 
as the centre of its fullest expression. And, if I were further asked where the 
quintessence and greatest achievement of that brilliant school lay, I would 
point, despite the inspired glories of so many of the others, to the last and 
most fascinating of its musicians—Giovanni Gabrieli. 

From a point of view of presentation, it would be fair to say that the Vene- 
tian School of music is the most neglected of any in the sixteenth century, for 
Palestrina is still for most people the only example of the achievement of that 
time. But Palestrina, in spite of the unquestioned sublimity of his conception 
and his consummate artistry, by no means represents all that was going on in 
that century. If anything, he rather represents the apotheosis of what went 
before, namely, the work and spirit of the Flemish School, for the pomp and 
glory of the Renaissance was far from consistent with the austerity of the 
Roman school of Palestrina and his followers, but found its true expression 
in the courtly luxury of the wealthy princes and state dignitaries. If ever 
there was a city that loved pomp and dignity combined with wealth of colour, 
it was Venice, not only by the architecture and colourful surroundings, or by 
its situation on the sea and its intimate contacts with the East, but the 
extraordinary excellence of the music that was created there. For the genius 
of its greatest masters not only developed what were destined to become the 
traditional forms of later periods, but created masterpieces of such intrinsic 
worth, that they might well in time become part of the classic tradition of 
European music.. Practically all the achievements of this School were created 
under the Byzantine edifice of St. Mark’s, which had maintained a musical 
tradition since the remote middle ages, with a characteristic position of 
opposite organs and choir stalls from about 1300 or earlier. 

The whole excellence of the School can be summed up im the work of 
three men: Andrea Gabrieli, Claudio Merulo, and Giovanni Gabrieli. Its 
supposed founder, Adrian Willaert (1480-1562), although his work is rich and 
dignified, was really by tradition a Netherlander, and wrote rather in the 
idiom of the older School. And although we should pay proper respect to 
such names as Cipriani de Rore, Padovano, Bell’haver, and Guami, who were 
in themselves excellent and important musicians, it was chiefly in Merulo and 
the two Gabrielis that the Venetian School found the full flowering of its 
expression. For it would be quite true to say that even were Giovanni not 
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the subject of this essay, the remainder of the article could still be justified in 
giving only scant notice to the other two. 

As an organ composer Merulo (1533-1604) was as sensitive and poetic as 
any musician of his time, and this, together with his understanding and mastery 
of the keyboard, might well place him as a sort of sixteenth century Chopin. 
The really greater Andrea Gabrieli (1510-1585), uncle of Giovanni, wrote some 
rich and glorious music within the conventional forms of his day, music that 
might aptly be described as a complete and perfect expression of the Venetian 
spirit. This is especially true of works like the Canzone Ariosa, which 
can take its stand with anything in the Europe of that time for brilliance and 
magnificence. With Giovanni, however, the freshness of his spirit, his inven- 
tive power, and the universality of his genius not only show him as one of the 
finest composers of his time, but perhaps as a musician quite outside his age. 
It might be said that whereas Merulo could be likened to the colour of pure 
silver, and Andrea to the richness of burnished bronze, Giovanni’s work could 
be compared to the colour of the finest gold. 

Giovanni’s life can hardly be separated from his Venetian background. 
He seems to have come from a distinguished family, some of whom may have 
been musicians, and at an early age was entrusted to the musical care of his 
uncle Andrea, where he must have had the acquaintance and perhaps friend- 
ship, of Merulo, Padovano, Donato and Zarlino, and later Sweelinck and Hans 
Leo Hassler. His short stay at Munich (1575-1579), where he undoubtedly 
heard the choral and instrumental music of Orlando Lasso who was musical 
-director of the Court there, probably played no small part in his development. 
In fact we can trace certain similarities between their music. It is said that 
Lasso travelled to Venice in search of the finest procurable players and singers ; 
there he may have selected Giovanni, who is supposed to have been a musician 
of distinction at eighteen. The Munich court is said to have had thirty 
instrumentalists and ninety singers, and judging by the instrumental perfor- 
mances given a few years earlier at the wedding of the Duke in 1567, the influence 
may have been quite strong. The true background of Venice, however, must 
not be forgotten, for he was home again in 1579, and it seems (in spite of the 
immense confusion on this point by ancient and modern authors) that he 
succeeded Merulo as first organist at St. Mark’s in 1585. There he appears 
to have stayed all his life, his fame as a composer, player, and teacher spreading 
in ever-widening circles until the time of his death in 1612. He appears to 
have attracted pupils from all over Europe, and was held in the greatest 
admiration both at home and abroad. 

His music was composed in the heyday of the Venetian School, when that 
city seems to have assumed the role of a sort of musical Mecca, and one wonders 
whether the English writer and traveller Thomas Croyat (1608) was speaking 
about Gabrieli—then at the height of his powers—when he declared, in writing 
about the excellence of the music of Venice—‘‘I heard the best musicke that 
ever I did in all my life—that I would willingly goe a hundred miles a foote 
at any time to heare the like’’—And later, that it was “‘so good, so delectable, 
so rare, so superexcellent—that it did even ravish and stupefie all the strangers 
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that never heard the like’”.—For it is certainly true to say that Gabrieli’s 
music satisfied to the full the grandiose ambitions of the world of his time. 

His first work seems to have been a four-voiced instrumental Canzoni per 
Sonar! published according to Alfred Einstein, in 1580, followed by a Madri- 
gali a 6 voct o instrumenti (1585) (Riemann). He composed vocal works like 
the Musica Spirituale (1585-7) and the Cantiones Ecclesiasticae (1589), as well 
as some vocal and instrumental works in his uncle’s Canti Concerti . . . per 
voct e strumenti (1587) and the third book of Madrigals (1589). He also added 
two keyboard pieces to this relative’s second Book of Ricercari (1595), as well 
as a series of little Organ Intonations on the different tones to this same uncle’s 
Intonatione d’Organo (1593). Quite a number of his works, again, are to be 
found in the various collections of the time, but as far as we know, his major 
vocal and instrumental works did not make their debut until the first known 
collection of his Sacred Symphonies (Sacrae Symphoniae: 6-16 voices) was 
published in 1597. Probably the crowning achievement of his art, however, 
may be found in the last (third?) set of Sacred Symphonies (6-19 voices), 
and the possibly later developed Canzoni et Sonate (3-22 voices), printed, as 
was the custom in those days, a few years after his death, in 1615. 

The Venetians took a considerable share in developing the instrumental 
forms of that time—one of the most interesting aspects of the Italian Renais- 
sance. These forms are interesting to us not only as works of art and design, 
but also because they were destined to become the instrumental types of 
succeeding centuries. The School of Palestrina, and the Madrigalists in general, 
contributed little to the evolution of music in the following decades. But the 
instrumental forms as developed by the Venetians and others, together with 
the operatic experiments of the Florentine composers, may be said to have set 
the example for all serious instrumental music during the next hundred years 


_ or more—the only exception being the folk song and dance elements which 


later developed into the instrumental “‘suite’’. 

These forms were three in number: (a) the Ricercare, (b) the Canzone, and 
(c) the Toccata. 

(a) The Ricercare (and its cousin the Fantasia) was a serious, closely knit 
canonic composition on one or more subjects, into which every known contra- 
puntal device of the time was woven with the greatest possible artistry, the 
same theme often being used with the subtlest and most unobtrusive disguises. 
(6) The Canzone, as the name implies, came from the forms and rhythms of 
the early part-songs of France and Italy, and could, in outline, be described 
as something “‘now played that was formerly sung’’. It was a lighter composi- 
tion than the Ricercare and given more to shade, contrast, and imitation. 
(c) The Toccata was a purely instrumental form, mostly for the keyboard, 
akin to a prelude or impromptu, in which a free expressive instrumental 
style was maintained. ue 

These forms were generally employed for keyboard and other instruments, 
but they were also used, with the exception of the Toccata, as vocal compositions. 


1 Republished in the Antigua Series, 1933 (Schott). 
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The Ricercare in time developed into the modern instrumental Fugue, 
while the Canzone and Toccata probably played no small part in the formation 
of the modern sonata. The Canzone employed repeated imitations and 
contrasting sections, while the Toccata displayed a tendency to divide into 
three parts (in the longer Venetian variety at least), with a guasi-slow middle 
section in doubled note values, followed by a sort of recapitulation of the first 
episode in the final section. Both Andrea Gabrieli and Claudio Merulo created 
some wonderful works of art out of these forms which it seems a sacrilege to 
pass over, but with Giovanni, these types were developed with a freedom and 
imagination that is almost astonishing for the time they were written. 

Giovanni’s compositions display a freshness and melodiousness, combined 
with a golden brilliance, which makes them one of the most fascinating things 
in the history of music. Like his contempories, he wrote mostly for voices, 
organ, and instruments (or voices combined with instruments). His vocal 
works are too numerous to discuss here in detail. They are a complete and 
perfect expression of the glory of his age, with an expressiveness which at 
times reaches poignancy. The few recorded organ or keyboard works, although 
variable in value, are probably representative of the highest developments of 
his time with their sense of form and melodic brilliance. Much of. the stuff, 
of course, was written for practical purposes, as in the “Intonations’’, which 
although fresh, boarder on the commonplace. The instrumental compositions 
on the other hand, have a particular interest for us, as he was not only one 
of the first to write out and develop extensive instrumental forms with full 
orchestration, but created music fine enough in itself to be a } perpetual monu- 
ment to his genius. 

Instrumental compositions were by no means new to Europe, there had been 
many textless compositions, sometimes with many parts, that were probably, 
and in some cases definitely, stated to be for instruments (A. Gabrieli, Pado- 
vano, Vincentino, Ingegneri, etc.). It is well known that a large number of 
motets and madrigals were often described as being suitable for either voices 
or instruments, but none of these seem to have had their instrumentation 
written out in full before the 4 out of 16 scored examples occurred in the first 
known edition of his Sacred Synmiphonies in 1597. The next great effort was 
the famous instrumental “‘directions’’ of Monteverdi’s Orfeo in 1609 (performed 
in 1607). But considering that Gabrieli’s greatest achievements in instrumen- 
tation, 7.e. the Symphoniae Sacrae and the Canzoni et Sonate, were published 
three years after his death in 1615, it is possible that these supreme creations 
were contemporary with, or perhaps even earlier than those of Monteverdi. 


Both to a certain extent were conventional in orchestration: Monteverdi by . 


his chamber combinations of lute, harpsichord, and strings; Gabrieli by his 
employment of the ecclesiastical trombones, cornetti, and violini. Gabrieli, of 
course, wrote many works without instrumentation, and but for the extra- 
ordinary brilliance of the few scored pieces that have so far come to light, and 
the wonderful abilities he displays in his instrumental arrangement, these 
compositions would have had little but historical value for the average 


musician. These works, however, show an amazing grandeur of conception 
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and inventive power that may one day prompt us to consider them among the 
masterpieces of European music. 

The first collection of the Sacred Symphonies (1597) contains fourteen 
instrumental Canzoni and two Sonatas, of which only four are scored, each 
being divided into two or three groups (choirs) of instruments, 1.e. 


Sonata pian e forte ‘ Pv .. 3 Trombones and 1 Violino 

3 Trombones and 1 Cornetto 
Canzone No. 11 (Canzon a echo) .. I Trombone and 4 Cornetti 

1 Trombone and 4 Cornetti 

and Organ 
Canzone No. 12 (Organo di Concerti) .. Identical with No. 11, with 

znd Solo Organ part added. 

Canzone No. 16 .. ii de .. 4 Trombones and 1 Cornetto 


4 Trombones and 1 Violino 
4 Trombones and 1 Cornetto. 


The whole was reprinted in modern notation by Benvenuti in 1932.2 In spite 
of the excellence of the unscored pieces, which are fully expressive of his 
genius, a far greater brilliance of melody and instrumental form is to be found 
in the second set of the Sacred Symphonies (1615), and the even more brilliant 
Canzoni et Sonate (1615). Of the second collection of the Sacred Symphonies, 
only two have so far been reprinted, an In Eccelsis and a Christus Surrexit, 
each being scored for voices and instruments. But there are also a Jubilate 
Deo, a Quem vidistis, and a Suscipe, as yet untranscribed. 


Surrexit Christus. . as 4 Trombones, 2 Violini, 2 Cornetti, and 2 
four-part Choruses. 


In Eccelsis a .. 2 Trombones, 1 Violino, 3 Cornetti, and 2 
Choruses as above. 


The scoring of the other remaining instrumental composition cannot be ascer- 
tained from the present available MSS in this country. 

Beyond the Sonata a tre Violini with an “‘ad lib.”’ bass,’ the only composition 
that has yet come to light from the Canzoni et Sonate (1615), is the extremely 
brilliant Canzone a 6,4 which is probably one of the most remarkable composi- 
tions for the time it was written (presumably about 1608 or earlier), and is 
enough to convince us of his extraordinary genius at the height of his powers. 
It is scored as follows :— 


Canzone a 6 we .. 2 Trombones, 2 Cornetti, and 2 Violini. 


There are also supposed to be fifteen other instrumental Canzoni of 5 to 12 
voices, as well as five Sonatas of 8 to 22 voices, but no specification of them 
has yet come to light. 


2 Andrea e Giovanni Gabrieli e la musica strumentale in San Marco. Vol. II (Ricordi), 1932. 
* Wasielewski (J. W.), Inmstrumentalsatz von Ende des XVI bis Ende des XVII Jahr (1874). 
* Oxf. Hist. of Music. Vol. II, 2nd Ed., 1929 (Article by Gerald Cooper). 
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The effect of these works must have been magnificent. The Christus 
Surrexit, for instance, opens with a brilliant Sinfonia for 4 trombones and 2 
cornetti. This is immediately preceded by a dignified chorus for 3 voices. 
The same Sinfonia is again resumed with even greater brilliancy (this time with 
2 violini added), which later develops into one of those amazing sequential 
passages so beloved by Gabrieli :— 


Cornetti I & II qT 


Violini I & i P 
> 


Tromboni I,II, III & 


Vis. wa 


An alto solo then enters, accompanied by 3 trombones, followed by a double 
chorus of 4 voices in 3/2 time. This proceeds with ever increasing variety and 
enrichment of voices and instruments, interspersed occasionally with the typical 
3/2 choruses, until it reaches a grand climax in full ¢wétc for all voices and 
instruments. The In Eccelsis is almost on an equal scale, the Sinfonia 
preceding the choral introduction of second chorus and solo voices. The 
Sinfonia is particularly grand :— 


(a) Cornetti & ll 


| 
Trombones I & II * 
(6) CornettiI, II & Ill 
FR) 
Trombone II 
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This is again followed by various combinations of voices and instruments with 
the interspersed double choruses, as well as passages in two parts, the whole of 
which reaches a harmonic climax at the words “‘et in gloria mea”, that is 
truly staggering in its daring for the time it was written:— 


| 


which, judging by the few remaining parts in the Bodleian Library and British 
Museum, seems to be correct. (Note also the 4th bar of the first example.) 

The Canzone a 6 is perhaps one of the most brilliant things Gabrieli ever 
wrote. It is built on the theme 


Trombone 


which develops into passages like the following :— 


Vins.I & II 


Cornetti I & II 


9 


—— 


xx 


Tromb. & Bass Tromb. — 


which at its final outburst rises into the following modulation :— 
T 


+ 
4 


the majesty of which makes us wonder how many more things there are in this 
last book of Canzoni which has yet to come to light. 
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Most of these instrumental compositions have about them that atmosphere 
of full festivity which was so prevalent among the Venetians, with their love 
of processions and imposing ceremonies, both ecclesiastic and secular; and it 
is said that on ‘‘festival days’’ voices and instruments were blended together 
with great grandeur, the players often joining in with the singing ;—“‘when they 
sang, the instrumental musitians played also’’ (Croyat. Crudities. 1608)—and 
again, in speaking about the excellence of 3 “‘treble Viol” (?) players he heard 
there—‘‘when they played, they sang also’. The writer also mentions that 
wonderful vocal and instrumental music was performed in the state halls and 
mansions of Venice on apparently quite unimportant feast days. He says he 
heard compositions for 10 trombones and 4 cornetts, with 2 viola da gamba 
“of extraordinary greatness’, as well as for “6 trombones and 4 cornetts”, 
and a “‘cornett and treble viol’. He also testifies to the fineness of the treble 
“viol” (violin?) playing at St. Mark’s, which he said was ‘‘so excellent that no 
one could excel it”. He remarks also on the moving quality of a solo singer 
he heard at a musical concert (pp. 388-392) ; which seems to show, judging by 
his wide experience of Italy, that Venice must have been a musical centre of 
no mean order. 

The organ and keyboard works of Gabrieli, though few in number and of 
varying value, are also equally remarkable, They illustrate many points of 
his genius that might well be described as the crowning achievement of the 
Venetian Organ School, since they are among the finest and most advanced 
examples of keyboard music in the world of his time—the next advance being 
the awe-inspiring and supreme efforts of Frescobaldi (1585-1644), and Swee- 
linck (1562-1621). For the Schools of other countries, with the exception of 
the slowly encroaching dance forms, developed rather on the extended forms 
of the late mediaeval and Flemish organ composers with their quasi choral- 
prelude and ricercare technique, until they were influenced by the Italians. 
On the other hand, the Venetian and other Italian Schools were only preceded 
in historical importance by the mediaeval and somewhat provincial schools 
of fifteenth century Germany and the early sixteenth century schools of Spain. 
But for these, Italy, with Venjce as chief, might fairly be called the first and 
true cradle of all great keyboard art. 

The keyboard works of Gabrieli are no less remarkable for their freedom 
than for their wonderful sense of development. To begin with, Gabrieli 
belonged predominantly to that group of Venetian and other musicians who 
used a main theme or subject as the basis of a composition, as opposed to the 
polyphonic intricacies of the earlier masters. Of these subjects Gabrieli 
made some remarkably beautiful examples, which he elaborated with extra- 
ordinary genius. In the oft quoted “‘Ricercare on the 1oth Tone’’, for instance, 
the fine Gabrielian first theme :— 
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is developed and combined with the attractive and fluent second subject, 


with a brilliance and clarity akin to that of a Mozart, the variety of treatment, 
in spite of the persistent sequences, being really wonderful for the time in 
which it was written. The same is true (if really his own) of the subjects of 
the brilliant Fuga taken from a nineteenth century copy in Amsterdam of 
the MS Lynar-Lubbenau 331, where he displays a very clear and concise sense 
of key and modulation which is purely instinctive; for with Gabrieli, although 
he always confined himself to the traditional modes, a strong feeling for tonality 
is for ever present: in fact he might almost be considered as one of the pioneers 
of the modern key system. Gabrieli’s genius for ‘“‘sequence” has been men- 
tioned before; he sometimes uses it with remarkable skill, as in the above 
mentioned Ricercare, and the truly remarkable ‘‘Fantasia on the 6th Tone” 
transcribed again from the same Dutch MSS.5 To what extent he was alone 
in this branch of composition research has not yet revealed—he certainly 
had a great partiality for it. Or perhaps it was on account of the Venetians’ 
love of novelty just as they had once loved the echo effects and answering 
choruses that became so characteristic of their School. 


On the whole Gabrieli’s compositions are pleasing and melodious, with a 
golden counterpoint as fresh as the Italian sky under which it was created. 
But he can also be grand, pompous, and glorious, and as magnificent as the 
atmosphere of his native Venice. He was not alone in this world of talent, 
for there were many brilliant musicians who did much to develop the glory of 
his age, though his genius and resourcefulness might well be described as the 
quintessence of the period. Frescobaldi and Sweelinck belong to a later 
decade, as does his great successor, Monteverdi (1567-1643), who started 
another school in the following century, Hassler (1563-1612) being his only 
rival and follower. But Gabrieli stands out amongst them because the 
universality of his genius and the golden quality of his character make him 
one of the most brilliant musicians of his day. His compositions are among 
the few early works that really deserve a place in the repertoire, and it is 
possible that his music will one day be performed with as much admiration and 
appreciation as the works of Palestrina and Monteverdi. As his great pupil 
Schiitz said of him: “I served my first year of apprenticeship under the great 
Gabrieli. Ye Immortal God! What a man was that! If the ancients, so rich 
in expression, had been acquainted with his person, they would have placed 
him above the Amphyons; and if the Muses had so inclined to enter the married 
state, Melpomene would have desired no other husband than he, so great was 
he in his Art.” 


5 G. Tagliapietra. An Anthology of Ancient and Modern Keyboard Music. Vol. II (Ricordi), 1931. 
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LIST OF COMPOSITIONS 
ORGAN AND KEYBOARD 
Intonationi d’Organo di Andrea Gabrieli. Lib. 1, 1593 (12 Intonations of Giovanni's), 
Ricercari di Andrea Gabrieli. Lib. 11, 1595 (for all kinds of keyed instruments) (2 
ricercari by Giovanni on the 8th and 1oth tones). 
Diruta’s il Transilvano, 1597—1609-25. 
Schmidt (Bernard Jr.). Tablature Book, 1607 (for organ and keyed instruments) 
(probably ornamented). 
Woltz (J.). Nova Musices Organicae Tablatura, 1617 (not coloured or ornamented). 


INSTRUMENTAL 

Canzoni per sonar a quattro, 1580 (see Einstein, Antiqua eine Sammlung alter Musik, 1933). 

Sacrae Symphoniae—tam vocibus quam Instrumentis (6-16 voices) (New Edition), 1597. 

14 instrumental canzoni (8-16 voices), with 2 sonatas (8-15 voices). 

Symphoniae Sacrae (6-19 voices), 1615 (containing pieces for voices and instruments 
combined in at least an In ecclesis, Christus surrexit, Jubilate Deo, Quem vidistis, 
and a Suscipe). 

Canzoni et Sonate (3-22 voices), 1615 (all parts at Kassel Lib., 13 at Berlin and Augsburg) 
(e.g. 16 instrumental canzoni and 5 sonatas with one Sonata a tre Violini with an 
ad lib. bass). 

VocaL WorKSs 

Madrigali a 6 voci o instrumenti, 1585. 

Musica Spirituale (5 voices), 1586-87. 

Cantiones Ecclesiasticae (4 to 6 voices), 1589. 

Hymenai (6 voices)—honori et amori G. Gruberi (Kauffmann), 1600 (see Quellen-Lexicon) 
(with those of Hans Leo Hassler’s). 

In works of Andrea Gabrieli:— 

Canti Concerti—per voci e strumenti, 1587 (10 pieces by Giovanni). 

3rd Book of Madrigals (5 voices), 1589. 


In Works OF OTHERS (IN BRITISH MUSEUM) 


Bodenschatz (E.). Florilegium . . . instrumenta accomodata, 1603-1621 (9 out of Io 
parts) (1 madrigal) 1603 (4 motets) 1621. 
Gardano (A.). Dialoghi Musicali, 1592 (1590 not in B.M.) (2 out of 12 parts) (4 madrigals, 
2 called ‘“‘Aria da Sonar’’). 
Gruber (G.). Reliquiae Sacrorum, 1615 (12 out of 19 parts) (19 motets). 
Hassler (Kasper). Sacrae Symphoniae (4-16 voices), 1598 (7 parts) (13 motets). 
Sacrarum Symphoniarum Continuatio (12 voices), 1600 (7 parts) (8 motets) 1613 
(most of the above motets with’ 7 others). 
Hove (J.). Delitiae Musicae Cantiones, 1612 (1 out of 6 parts) (Lute arrangement of 
motet). 
Il Lauro Verde. Madrigali, 1591 (4 out of 8) (1 madrigal). 
Il Vago Alborete. Madrigali e Canzoni. Lib. 11, 1620 (3 madrigals). 
Il Trionfo di Dori (6 voices) (1596), 1614 (3 out of 6 parts) (1 madrigal). 
Lindner (F.). Gemma Musicalis, 1588-9 (2 parts) (3 madrigals) ; Continuatio Cantionum, 
1588 (6 out of 8) (2 madrigals). 
Corollarium Cantionum, 1590 (6 out of 8) (1 motet). 
Monte (Filippo di) La Ruzini (Canzoni et Madrigali), 1591 (1 madrigal). 
Rore (Cipriano de). Madrigali a quattro voci. . . (with those of Padovano) 1575 (Brit. 
Mus.) (one labelled ‘‘Gio d’Andrea Gabrieli’’). 


IN WorKsS OF OTHERS (NOT IN BRITISH MusSEUM) 
Vecchi (Orfeo) Scielta, 1604 (1 madrigal). See Eitner Quellen-Lexicon. 
Vincenti. Fiori Musicali, 1590 (1 madrigal). 
(Phalese) Madrigali a otto voci—per cantar e sonar a Due Chori, 1595. 
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MSS. (KEYBOARD AND INSTRUMENTAL) 
Berlin State Library. 
MS. 191. Organ Compositions. 
MS. Catalogue of Winterfeld :—‘‘Partitur aus Concerti’. Bd. 26-8, 33 and 59 (Bd. 26 
has a ‘‘Scherza Amarilli e Clori’’ (?) (presumably instrumental). 


Vienna State Library. 
MS. 16703. Toccata. La Inspixitata (MS. in Tablature of Rud. Lasso). 


Library of Institute of Church Music, Breslau. 
Bd. 81, Vol. 2. Canzoni et Sonate (?) (Eitner’s Quellen-Lexicon). 


Munich State Library. 


MS. 262. 6 Fugues and a Ricercar. 
MS. 264. 3 Motets in Tablature. 


Kassel State Library. 
Fol. No. 51 (b) Surrexit Christus (presumably instrumental). 
Fol. Nr. 59 (h) Ricercar (Quellen-Lexicon). 
Fol. Nr. 60 (e) Sonata a 15 voci (Quellen-Lexicon). 
Fol. Nr. 147 (a) Canzon a 8, Canzon a 12 (presumably instrumental with other MSS. 
in same Library. It is possible these are copies from previously mentioned works). 


British Museum, London. 
ADD. 29486. 
Intonations copied by a French hand from the Giovanni items in his uncle’s Into- 
nationi d’Organo (1593) with 2 Fantasias by Sweelinck. 

Lynar Library, Lubbenau. MS. No. 331 (keyboard works). 

11 Compositions by G. Gabrieli, with 6 songs in 4 voices by Hans Heugel, copied by 
Moritz Hauptmann at Brussels Conservatory. MS. XY.15030. Also an organ 
fantasia on the 4th tone by Gabrieli with those of Sweelinck and Phillips (MS. U.11303). 


(For complete list of vocal and choral MSS., see Eitner’s Quellen-Lexicon and the 80 vocal 
works given in Eitner’s Bibliography.) 


Review of Music 


A. Khachaturian. Violin Conceyto. (Piano and Violin arrangement.) (Boosey & 
Hawkes.) 12s. 


Compared with the Poéme reviewed on p. 144 this is a far more mature work, and not 
unattractive in its rather dry, brittle fashion. The opening theme has great rhythmic 
vigour, and it is disappointing to find it succeeded by a too, too sentimental second sub- 
ject, that suggests, musically speaking, the offspring of a musical liaison between Grieg 
and a lady moujik; an effect all the more marked in its more passionate moments. After 
a curiously pointless introduction the slow movement resolves itself into an effective Valse 
Macabre, in which a langourous sounding theme is accompanied by harmonies that have 
a pleasant tang and bite to them. It is interupted by a section in 4/4 which, like the 
introduction, seems to have little relevance, after which the Valse theme is renewed and 
glides to its conclusion. There is a boisterous Finale in the course of which the two main 
themes of the first movement reappear rhythmically altered to suit the 6/8 tempo. Tolstoi 
might have approved of this work, which contains little that an intelligent peasant might 
not understand, and if Russian composers are still bidden to write with one eye on the 
assimilative capacities of the proletariat this Concerto should be assured of the blessing 
of the all-powerful rulers of the Kremlin. 
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Defense de la Basse de Cornet 


BY 
ERIC HALFPENNY 


ALTHOUGH apparently now defunct, the Serpent seems never to have lacked 
unkind critics at any time since the period of its decline. No other instrument, 
perhaps, is quite so vigorously distracting in its appeal to the eye, and none so 
completely mute at the present time. Yet the Serpent is ever with us, on the 
walls of museums, and in the pages of text-books, a writhing question-mark to 
its forgotten sounds. Just occasionally we are called upon to perform a score 
in which it is included, but so long as the part is played at the right pitch by 
a wind bass of some kind, we are glad enough to leave it at that, and the 
questions ‘‘ What did it sound like?” and, ‘‘ Why was it used?” go unanswered 
once again. 

Under these circumstances the following account of a recent trial carried 
out by the writer, in the use of a Serpent with a normal medium-sized amateur 
symphony orchestra, may be of interest. 

The piece performed was the overture to Rienzi (1838) of Wagner, which 
includes parts for both the Serpent and the Ophicleide, each with a separate 
and clearly defined function which is best understood by reference to the 
alternative instruments specified in the modern miniature score; that for the 
Serpent being the double bassoon, and for the Ophicleide, the tuba. The 
Breitkopf band part, however, is for “‘Serpent e Fagott III”, which if Heckel’s 
assertion that Wagner employed the double bassoon only in his last opera, 
Parsifal, is correct, may well be the original marking. There are, however, 
two textual discrepancies between the part and the Philharmonia score, 
occurring at bars 197/8 and 207/r0 respectively, where the former carries the 
Serpent up into the tenor with bassoons I and II, touching a in the treble 
clef at one point, while in the latter the instrument is in unison with the double 
basses. Either may be a subsequent re-editing of the part by Wagner himself 
to conform with whichever of the modern substitutes he desired in later 
performances. Both are possible on the Serpent, though its employment in 
the tenor is distinctly out of character. 

The instrument used was a fairly late 7-keyed specimen of the normal 
close-folded military type with stays, by R. F. Pretty of London, dating from 
about 1820. It was not specially selected for its condition, being, in fact, a 
much-repaired instrument. It had, however, its original crook and mouth- 
piece, the latter being the typical hemispherical, narrow-edged cup of ivory, 
but rather shallower than usual. The instrument stood in modern concert 
pitch, but tuning could be effected quite easily by moving the end of the crook 
in or out of the upper end of the instrument, which is cylindrical and lined with 
brass to a considerable depth, flush with the bore. 

The fingering was evolved empirically, as no fingering chart available to 
the writer included this particular key-arrangement. In any case, the vagaries 
of the individual instrument must be known and understood by the player. 
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Only five of the keys were used; the low D and C sharp operated by the right 
thumb, the F sharp key for the right little finger, and the two upper keys on 
the second U-bend which gave B natural and B flat. Half-holing and cross- 
fingering were dispensed with, as it was judged that the keys were intended to 
obviate this expedient. Instead, the finger-holes were treated as standing in 
two semitonic groups, E flat, E, and F natural in the lower, and G, G sharp, 
A in the upper, when opened successively. The build of this particular speci- 
men certainly favoured this arrangement, which enabled it to be played in 
tune chromatically throughout, with an even tone-quality. 


The Serpent is usually depicted held slantwise, with the left hand thrust 
between the parallel tubes with the fingers reaching the holes from behind the 
instrument. Whatever evidence exists for this particular stance, it must be 
pointed out that it is extremely difficult to keep the mouthpiece located on the 
lips when both hands are so far away from the upper end. On the 7-keyed 
instrument, at least, a much better position seems to have been adopted; 
for the two upper keys are on the outside of the second U-bend and their touch- 
pieces converge, not upon the nearest finger—the first finger, left hand—but 
towards the top of the instrument, where they can be reached by the thumb 
only if the left forearm is passed outside and over the end of the tube, so that 
the hand lies prone and extended on the outer surface. It follows that the 
instrument must be held horizontally and must be displaced well to the right 
of the player, with the mouthpipe coming vertically below the mouthpiece. 
The forearm then clasps the instrument to the body, giving the necessary 
control over the embouchure, and a sling attached to the lower stay supports 
the bell end. 


The tone aimed at was, in a living-room, rather dull and lacking in over- 
tones, but smooth and even; it being a dictum of the writer’s that, where the 
tone quality to be achieved is unknown, that which fulfils the musical require- 
ments of evenness and good intonation is most likely to prove correct. Any 
attempt to alter this character by making the attack “edgy” brought forth 
those palpable inequalities for which the Serpent has repeatedly been criticized. 
Contrary to expectations, notes sounded from the upper portion of the tube 
compared favourably with those in the lower part, especially if ‘‘vented” by 
the two bell keys, D and C sharp. The tone of the Serpent is apt to be 
disappointing when it is played alone in a small roam. In practice, however, it 
was found to behave rather like the bass recorder, in that, without seeming to 
possess any intrinsic power or quality, it was considerably enhanced in both 
these respects when the orchestral overtones were superimposed. Moreover, 
as with all typical contrabass instruments, the incidence of a large auditorium 
greatly assists the resonation of the lower notes.! 


It is perhaps a moot point whether an instrument whose lowest fingered 


1 Mersenne apparently had this characteristic in mind when he wrote that the Serpent could 
support twenty voices when played by a boy. This passage is sometimes quoted to show how 
raucous the instrument must have been. This is nonsense. Any soft 16 ft. organ stop could do 
the same. It is merely a matter of depth and “‘body’”’. 
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note is 8 ft. C may justly be described as a contrabass. The matter was 
discussed by the late Canon Galpin on one occasion? in the following terms: 
“T think it is strange that the Serpent and the Ophicleide should have been used 


at times in place of the double bassoon. They are pitched an octave higher and have 
nothing like the tone of the deeper instrument.” 


The speaker was one who, in his younger days, had played upon all three instru- 
ments; nevertheless, the present writer ventures to assert that the above 
comment, in focussing attention on the physical range rather than the normal 
tessitura of the instruments in question, draws no accurate comparison between 
them. For the build of the Serpent, and its fingered diatonics are “in” 8 ft. C, 
and the equivalent range of the double bassoon is not an octave below this, but 
afourth. True, the Serpent lacks any extension of the lower compass compar- 
able with that of the bassoons, but its nature is such that it is more at home in 
its bottom octave than elsewhere, and therefore is most useful in a register 
which, in its heyday, was only sparsely and not very effectively populated by 
the weak lower notes of the bassoon and bass trombone. It is, in fact, a Quint 
bass, and this is the role assigned to it by Wagner. An examination of the 
score of Rienzi reveals this purpose. On every possible occasion the instrument 
descends to its lowest register, very often doubling the contrabasses in unison, 
or the Ophicleide in the sub-octave. The latter keeps to a slightly higher 
range throughout and, in general, performs the duties of the present-day tuba 
as bass to the trombone group. But the Serpent is the useful “‘woody” sub- 
bass of the woodwind, blending well with the strings and giving body and 
depth to all softer ensembles. 

The Serpent boasts a compass of three octaves, or thereabouts, upwards 
from contra B flat, but on the present instrument no amount of coaxing 
could persuade it above middle C with the existing mouthpiece and crook. 
With the exception of the two passages noted above, both of which seem to 
belong to “Fagott III” rather than the Serpent, Wagner’s compass in the 
Rienzi overture is from B flat below the bass stave to A flat on the top line. 
The fingered scale, of course, stops short at 8 ft. C, but Wagner does not hesitate 
to write the ‘‘factitious” B natural and B flat below this, which are played 
with the same fingering and a slaéker embouchure. They are perfectly feasible, 
and come out clearly and with good power and quality under concert conditions. 

The wide stretch between the fingers and the curiously asymmetric position 
of the instrument in relation to the player do not encourage technical dexterity, 
though the Serpent has had its virtuosi. But as a true bass, playing fairly 
simple diatonic parts, it must have been extremely useful in its time, and this 
probably accounts for the comparatively large number of Serpents which have 
survived, despite its apparent vulnerability. 

One detail of the construction of these instruments may be noted, since the 
usual information is apt to be slightly misleading. The tube is divided 
longitudinally, but each half is not carved from one solid piece, as is generally 
supposed. It is constructed in sections, which are “stepped”, one section in 


2 Proceedings of the Royal Musical Association, Session 69, 1942, p. 30, “‘The Evolution of the 
Double Bassoon”’, by Lyndesay G. Langwill. 
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one half overlapping the junction between two in the other. In this way the 
tube is built up with considerable care and accuracy, and short grain in the 
wood is avoided. A covering of canvas under the leather skin shrinks the 
whole fabric together, and it is stronger than might be imagined. 

The Serpent is probably the best argument in favour of that fundamental 
inefficiency in the acoustic make-up of a wind instrument which, by its very 
limitations, somehow creates the artistic results proper to its genre. To-day 
we have no need of a wooden Quint bass; but in dispensing with the services 
of this hoary old veteran we have certainly lost one of the tone-colours charac- 
teristic of the wind band in the early nineteenth century, before the heady 
wine of ‘‘improvement”’ had left its mark on everything, for better or worse. 


Review of Music 
Anis Fuleihan. Sonatina No. 2. (Delkas: Los Angeles.) $1.25. 
Alexandre Tansman. Four Piano Moods. (Delkas.) $0.75. Piano Miniatures. (Del- 
kas.) $0.75. 
Various composers. U.S.A. 1946: Compositions for piano by contemporary American 
composers. (Delkas.) $1.50. 


If this batch of piano music is at all representative—a point on which the reviewer is 
in the twilight if not in the dark—our American friends and late allies are in pretty much 
the same artistic plight as our Soviet friends and late allies; /aissez-faive capitalism and 
dictatorial socialism alike give birth to remarkably dreary piano music. 

Mr. Fuleihan says the “‘running passages’”’ in his Sonatina “‘must be soft and fluid’’. 
The trouble is that his entire Sonatina is as soft and fluid as a blancmange that has failed 
to set. Some of it is not unpleasant; it might even sound original if Debussy, Ravel, 
Poulenc and several other French composers had never existed. In order to demonstrate 
that the insipidity of the second movement of his Sonatina can be surpassed, Mr. Fuleihan 
has contributed to U.S.A. 1946 a piece ‘“‘To the Young Prince’, in the same tempo and 
with the same key- and time-signatures, which does contrive to surpass it. It is also 
three times as long. Students of Mr. Fuleihan’s style may like to know that whereas 
two accidentals occur in the Sonatina movement, the first two pages of ‘To the Young 
Prince’”’ are completely innocent of them. 

Mr. Tansman then proceeds to show (e.g. in No. 3 of his Four Piano Moods) that it is 
possible to be almost equally insipid with an accidental in front of almost every note. He 
too has loved the French after his fashion, but others as well. If the ‘““Menuet’”’ from his 
Piano Miniatures is second-hand Tombeau de Couperin, the so-called ‘“‘Bourrée’’—in 3/4 
time and beginning on a down-beat—is second-hand early-Grieg-‘‘Lyric-Piece’’. 

This is the very baby-talk of music, and there is more of it in the collection of nine 
pieces entitled U.S.A. 1946, where beside the inchoate gugglings of Frederick Jacobi’s 
“Moods” and George Frederick McKay’s ‘‘Outdoor Songs’’, Walter Piston’s well-named 
“Improvisation” stands out by reason of its technical competence. 


Darius Milhaud. Le Bal Martiniquais tour Orchestre. Full score. (Delkas.) $1.50. 


Le Bal Martiniquais consists of two pieces, ‘‘Chanson Creole’”’ and “‘Biguine”’ (sic), 
which I take to be popular melodies of Martinique—attractive but rather ordinary— 
arranged in an attractive but rather ordinary way for an orchestra of the size we call 
“classical”” minus the third trombone plus harp and percussion. The score is photo- 
graphed from manuscript, presumably the composer’s own, and therefore not easy to 
“tead” in the true sense, though it is clear enough if one takes the time to spell it out. 

G. A, 
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Dr. Arnold’s Handel Edition (1787-1797) 


BY 
PAUL HIRSCH 


WHOEVER is concerned with working on Handel must be familiar with the 
“Arnold Edition’’, but detailed information about this first collection of the 
Master’s works is scanty. Most modern Handel biographies assert that it is 
full of mistakes and have little good to say about it. If we go a little deeper 
into the story of its publication and of its editor, we shall find that it was not 
always considered ‘‘notorious” and that some good points may be raised in 
its favour. Not only does it contain a number of first editions, but it was for 
a considerable time the sole source for many of the most important compositions 
of Handel: Dr. Arnold’s “Works of Handel in Score”’ was the first real ‘‘Collected 
Edition” (Gesamtausgabe) of any of the great masters of the classical period. 
Even if Arnold was unable to finish his task, the fact that the earliest Gesamt- 
ausgabe was published in England must remain to his lasting credit. Breitkopf 
und Hartel of Leipzig did not begin with their Oeuvres complettes of Mozart 
and Haydn until 1798 and 1800 respectively, when Arnold had already 
finished his work—as far as it went. The Leipzig firm likewise failed to com- 
plete their sets. 

Dr. Samuel Arnold (b. 1740, d. 1802) was a prolific but minor composer. 
His contemporaries, however, held him in high esteem, and many of his 
compositions were very popular. His first comic opera The Maid of the Mill 
was performed at Covent Garden in 1765 and proved to be a great success. 
Arnold had been engaged by the managers of Covent Garden in 1763 as “‘com- 
poser to the house”’, and from 1776 he was acting for the Haymarket Theatre 
in the same capacity. In 1783 the King made him organist and composer 
to the Chapel Royal; in 1789 he became conductor of the Academy of Ancient 
Music and in 1793 organist of, Westminster Abbey (where he was buried near 
Purcell’s grave in 1802). If we consider that his ‘‘output’”’ comprised more 
than 40 operas, many oratorios and a good deal of instrumental and choral 
music, we may well believe that he was a very busy man. 

A memorial article on Dr. Arnold in the Harmonicon (Vol. VIII, 1830, 
Pp. 137-139) seems to present the best arid most reliable report. This article 
is not signed, but I think it can be safely attributed to the editor of the period- 
ical, William Ayrton, who was Arnold’s son-in-law. All compositions of 
Arnold are forgotten today, but his two major editorial enterprises—the 
Handel Edition and 4 large volumes of Cathedral Music (as a continuation of 
the Boyce Collection)—serve to keep his memory fresh in the musical world. 
Even if we admit the Harmonicon report to be a little too effusive, it is obvious 


that Dr. Arnold must have been an honest and reliable man who made many ! 


friends. 
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Th. Busby? pronounces the following sound judgment on his music: 


“The works of this ingenious musician are voluminous and various. No one of the 
several gradations of composition, from the humble style of pantomime movements to 
the ambitious height of oratorial chorusses, were untried by this versatile industry. 
The strength, however, it must be confessed, was not equal to the diversity of his 
talents. . .” 


Every biographical note on Arnold from the earliest to the DNB and Grove 
quotes the anecdote on how he got his degree, and it would be unfair to his 
memory to suppress it here: When he had performed his most famous oratorio 
The Prodigal Son at Oxford in 1773 at the installation of Lord North as Chan- 
cellor of the University, he was offered an honorary degree but (to go on in 
the version of Rees’ Cyclopaedia, 1819) 

“he preferred obtaining it in the academical mode; and agreeably to the statutes of 
the university, he received it in the schoolroom; where he performed, as an exercise, 
‘Hughes’s poem on the power of music’. On this occasion it is customary for the 
musical professor of the university to examine the exercise of the candidate; but 
Dr. Hayes, then professor at Oxford, returned Dr. Arnold’s score unopened, saying 


to him, ‘Sir, it is quite unnecessary to scrutinize the exercise of the author of The 
Prodigal Son’”’. 


The Harmonicon article mentions, and this is confirmed by other sources, 
that Arnold “enjoyed in early life the benefit of Handel’s notice, and indeed 
of his advice. . .”. When in May and June, 1784, the great Handel Com- 
memoration at Westminster Abbey took place, Arnold acted as a sub-director 
of the festival. 

On p. 47 of Burney’s Accouné? we find, as a forerunner of Arnold’s edition, 
a full-page advertisement, headed: “June 22, 1783. Handel’s Music. Pro- 
posals for printing by subscription, by R. Birchall (from the late Mr. Randall’s 
Catherine-street) No. 129, New Bond Street. Complete Scores of all the 
Compositions of G. F. Handel. . .”, followed by the conditions for the subscrip- 
tion. On the preceding page Burney, in an editorial note, says that he prints 
Birchall’s Proposals on account of “His Majesty, and the Directors of the 
Concert of Ancient Music, as well as many admirers of the production of 
Handel, having expressed the wish that a uniform and complete edition of all 
his works . . . might be engraved in score’... This plan did not materialize, but 
the publication of a complete collection was, so to say, “‘in the air’. Kidson 
(British Music Publishers, p. 9) wonders if Birchall had some business connec- 
tion with Dr. Arnold when the latter brought out his prospectus. This is not 
easy to answer; all we can say is that in the 1786 prospectus, besides Dr. Arnold 
himself, the publishing firms of Birchall and Longman & Broderip were named 
as receiving subscriptions. 

The information given by different writers about the origin and scheme 
of Arnold’s plan differs widely. Some of them state that he received the 
“order” from the King, others say that he was the director of a committee 


1 Thomas Busby: Concert Room and Orchestral Anecdotes, London, 1825, Vol. III, p. 152-3. 


2 Charles Burney: An Account of the Musical Performances in Westminster Abbey ... in 
commemoration of Handel, London, 1785. 


| | 
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instructed with the publication, etc. The most plausible versions seem to be 
the following, all written by people who had known Arnold personally: 
1. Thomas Busby,’ 1825: 


‘, . . he was nominated one of the sub-directors of the grand commemoration of 
Handel which took place in Westminster Abbey. The new interest given to the 
productions of the Prince of Modern Musicians, by this royal celebration of German 
genius, suggested to Dr. Arnold the idea of furnishing the public with a complete 
edition of Handel’s works; and in 36 folio volumes, he effected his design, with the 
exception of the few of those Italian operas of the great composer least in public respect”, 


2. W. T. Parke,‘ 1830: 


“In 1786, at the particular desire, and under the immediate patronage of the King, 
Dr. Arnold undertook to superintend the publication of a magnificent edition in score 
of the works of Handel which he completed in 36 folio volumes’”’. 


3. Harmonicon,' 1830: 


“In 1786 Dr. Arnold projected the plan of publishing a uniform edition of all the 
works of Handel, in which he was particularly encouraged by the late King who took 
25 copies of the work. He proceeded in the undertaking till he had completed about 
38 volumes. This work, though not so free from errata as could be wished, owing to the 
multifarious engagements of the editor (my italics), is nevertheless a lasting memorial 
of his spirit and judgment; for his risks and labours were not adequately compensated, 
and the collection is by everybody admitted to contain nearly all that is worth printing 
of the great master. . .” 


Although these quotations harmonize well together, it is astonishing that 
later on so much erroneous information should have crept into the Handel 
literature. The great Arnold edition is said to have been started in different 
years, varying from 1784 to 1787, the number of “‘volumes” given (it will be 
seen that this is quite irrelevant) varies between 30 and 50. Grove, from the 
first edition to this day, adheres to “168 numbers or about 40 volumes” although 
the correct numbering from 1 to 180 has been known for a considerable time. 
(See W. Barclay Squire’s Catalogues of the Royal College of Music, 1909, and 
the British Museum, 1912.) 

It was about three years after Birchall’s advertisement that Dr. Arnold 
published his own “proposals*. Mr. William C. Smith* found Arnold’s 
prospectus published in the Morning Post of 8 June, 1786, which so far is the 
earliest date known. (Mr. Smith considers it possible that an earlier advertise- 
ment may still turn up.) 

We know that the sections of the edition were issued in wrappers on which 
copies of the prospectus were printed. Two of these wrappers have been 
preserved in the first and last volumes of the copy at the Royal College of 
Music. The second leaf of the wrapper, however, with the list of subscribers 


3 loc. cit., p. 151. 4 Musical Memoirs . . . London, 1830, Vol. I, p. 327. 

5 Vol. VIII, 1830, p. 138. 

* I am indebted to Mr. Smith, the eminent Handel scholar and bibliographer, for giving me 
access to his notes about the Arnold edition, made over a considerable number of years, and for 
allowing me to make use of them. There is no space here to go into all the bibliographical details 
discovered by him, but I hope that some day he will make them available to the public and 
implement and complete my modest attempt to tell the story of the edition. 
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is only retained in the last volume. The more important parts of the pro- 
spectus are reprinted in Appendix II. 


Today we are on firm ground as to the publishing dates for the first and 
last sections of the edition. The World of 4 June, 1787, reports: 


“On Saturday, 26 May (being the Anniversary of the Commemoration of Handel), 
was published the First Number of Handel’s Works, elegantly engraved on large folio 
plates. . . The Apotheosis of Handel designed by Rebecca and engraved by Heath will 
be delivered to Subscribers with the twelfth number.” 


The last sections of the edition (No. 179-180) contain ‘‘Concertos &c. for the 
Organ in Score, now first published, 1797’. We can state that the edition was 
discontinued on 22 September, 1797. Here again the copy of the RCM 
brought important information, as it contains in the last volume a printed 
note by Arnold, reproduced (to my knowledge for the first time) in Appendix 
III. Arnold is correct in stating “that all the great compositions that this 
celebrated master has produced in the English language will be found in the 
publication”. Most of the Italian operas and some other works, e.g. the two 
Passions (Chrysander’s Edition, Vol. 9 and 15) and the Latin Church Music 
(Chrysander, Vol. 38) are missing. On the other hand, Chrysander did not 
accept as authentic everything contained in the Arnold edition. 

During approximately ten years 180 ‘‘numbers’’, each as a rule consisting 
of 12 sections (or 48 pages), were published. They were issued on “Imperial 
paper’, measuring c. 38 x 28 cm., and on “Ordinary paper”, c. 33} 24 cm. 
Frontispieces were added from time to time but, it seems, only for the sub- 
scribers to the Imperial paper copies. They were supposed to be supplied for 
“each class of the Works of Handel’. We know of seven different frontis- 
pieces, and it is remarkable that of the numerous copies seen by the present 
writer, or some of his friends, not one set contains all the seven plates! Some 
of the copies, e.g. the King’s Library’s and my own copy, have 12 frontispieces 
each, but this is explained by the presence of some of them appearing in more 
than one volume; the ‘‘Apotheosis’”’ for instance appears four times in both 
copies mentioned above. 

It was apparently left to the subscribers to arrange the binding and the 
addition of the frontispieces as they chose. Of course for the large oratorios 
such as Messiah, Joshua, Esther, etc., it is evident that they were to be bound 
inseparate volumes. But for the smaller works there was no rule or indication 
for their grouping or binding. So it is not surprising that practically all copies 
are bound differently, that the number of volumes varies and that the plates 
are added more or less at random. 

We happen to know, however, the editor’s suggested arrangement of the 
edition. In the Sale Catalogue of the Musical Library of Robert Smith, 
which took place on 18 May, 1813, we find listed as No. 173 a complete set of 
the Arnold edition ‘‘selected for Mr. Smith by the Editor, Dr. Arnold”. 
(Particulars see Appendix IV.) This was bound up in 39 volumes and fetched 
the remarkable price of £45 3s. (whereas in 1941 an apparently complete set 
fetched only £16 at Sotheby’s). The same 1813 Catalogue lists as No. 174 a 
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second copy “‘equally fine and compleat, selected by Dr. Arnold, handsomely 
bound in 39 volumes”’. 

The high esteem in which the edition was held for many years is also evident 
from the Catalogue of the Library of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 1853 (and 
later editions 1862 and 1872). In the preface to the 1853 catalogue it is stated: 

“The formation of the Library of the S.H.S. was commenced in the year 1837. ., 
A copy of Dr. Arnold’s edition of Handel’s works, and a small collection of other Music, 
were accordingly purchased, and formed the nucleus of the present Library”’. 
Pride of place was given to the two sets of the Arnold edition with which the 
catalogue begins. In 1883 the library of the S.H.S. was taken over by the 
Royal College of Music, but of the two copies still listed in Barclay Squire’s 
Catalogue of 1909 only one remains today. It is fortunate that they kept 
set No. 1 of the old catalogue as this contains the original wrappers, etc.; 
nevertheless it is regrettable that the second copy is no longer at the RCM as 
it was stated in the 1853 catalogue (p. 2, No. 2) that ‘‘the arrangement is, in 
many respects, different from that of the foregoing copy’”’. 

Single volumes of the Arnold edition are abundant, and every firm dealing 
with old music, and every collector of music constantly runs upon some of 
them. But complete sets—containing Nos. 1-180—are not easy to trace. 
Book Prices Current (during the last 15 years) lists only one copy offered in a 
public auction; this was sold at Sotheby’s on 13 August, 1941, as mentioned 
above. A friend of the present writer made some notes on this copy and 
found it complete but not very attractive; but it contained the rare ‘‘Shepherds 
in the field” plate. Another complete set was listed by Sotheby’s as No. 282 
in their catalogue of 23 March, 1942, but it was withdrawn before the sale. 
This had bookplates indicating that it was ‘‘a present of H.M. the King’’, and 
it seems certain that the plate mentioned in the catalogue as ‘Frontispiece 
portrait in proof before letters state’’ was the Mezzotint portrait (Appendix 
No. I, c. 7). 

Copies on “Imperial paper’? are more numerous than those on ordinary 
paper which is quite intelligible in view of the fact that there were more 
subscribers for the “‘Imperial’”’ sets, but of course the large paper copies are 
far more beautiful and desirable. ; 

Unkind remarks about the reliability of the edition began to creep in 
gradually. Even in the editor’s lifetime the faults must have been evident— 
although it is certain that the editions of Walsh, Randall, etc., were also full 
of mistakes. -The busy and over-worked Dr. Arnold had apparently taken 
over and conserved all the misprints and faults of the older editions when he 
had his new plates engraved. He was soon aware of this, and in re-issuing some 
of the scores which were most in demand, he had erasions made and improve- 
ments inserted. It is not possible to go here into details about these alterations, 
but we have an important document by Arnold himself, proving that he knew 
of the errata which occurred so frequently: In 1802, or late in 1801, he published 
a prospectus which we reproduce on plate I, for “‘a new, revised and corrected 
edition of the Works of G. F. Handel in score’’.? He states: “errors may 


7 This prospectus is in my library, now in the British Museum, and it would seem that 10 
other copy is known. 
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have passed the press, which though they required no great critical acumen to 
discover, may perhaps have furnished a sufficient handle for malignity to 
grasp at’, and he gives some reasons for the faults found with the older edition. 
The 1802 prospectus also gives some useful information about the planning, 
etc., of the earlier issue. Arnold died on 22 October, 1802, and the new edition 
was never published. 

The Harmonicon article of 1830, as we have seen (italics in quotation 
given on p. 108) also mentions that the edition was “‘not free from errata’, and 
to this day every note on the Arnold publication repeats this well founded 
statement. 

It is not surprising that Friedr. Chrysander, to whom every Handel scholar 
and enthusiast is greatly indebted for his monumental, if unfinished, biography 
(1858-1867) and the editing of the great Collected Edition of the German 
Handel Society (1858-1903), is more outspoken than anybody else in condemn- 
ing Arnold. We may forgive Chrysander, this aggressive Jupiter tonans, if he 
calls Dr. Rimbault, who was still alive when the biography was published, 
“silly” (einfaltig), but we certainly disagree when he says unkind things about 
Dr. Burney, or calls dear old E. L. Gerber (1746-1819) “‘credulous’’ (leicht- 
glaubig). Of Joh. Nic. Forkel (1749-1818) he says that he is ‘unreliable in 
historic matters’. Furthermore he is nasty and bilious when he characterizes 
Carl v. Winterfeld (1784-1852), a foremost and merited musicologist of his 
own period, whose famous Evangelische Kirchenmusik he had used to a large 
extent, in stating: ““Had Winterfeld read the literature at his disposal a little 
more carefully, many mistakes would have been avoided”. (We can hardly 
imagine Professor Dent giving such a judgment on, say, Sir Donald Tovey!). 
Our friend Arnold gets all sorts of invectives, especially in the prefaces to the 
Chrysander Gesamtausgabe volumes. We give a few examples: 


Vol. 47. Water-Music, etc.: ‘“The deplorable (grauliche) state of Arnold’s 
edition. . .” 

Vol. 50 Cantatas: ‘Arnold in his hopeless (trostlos) way. . .” 

Vol. 57. Agrippina: “It is printed nearly complete in Arnold’s edition, but 
so defaced by omissions, extensions and mistakes as to be barely 
recognizable’. 


but he has to concede in 
Vol. 48 Organ Concertos: “that Arnold’s edition was the only source 
available’. He says further: ‘Arnold here gives an indication 
which may be correct”’. 
Even if we have to admit the evident faults in Arnold’s great undertaking, 
there are still a number of reasons why his edition is important for the scholar 
and desirable for the collector: 


1. As stated earlier, it is the first attempt ever made to publish a Gesamt- 
ausgabe of one of the great masters. 
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2. It contains a substantial number of Handel first editions. It is almost 
certain that the following works were published for the first time in Arnold’s 
edition: 

No. 
13 A Short Te Deum for Queen Caroline. 
14-15 1st Chandos Te Deum, B flat. 
20 2nd» ” » A major. 
30-34 Teseo. 
54 Birthday Ode for Queen Anne. 
84-85 Alcides. 
130-31 Lessons for the Harpsichord, 3rd Set (partly). 
146-49 Agrippina. 
153-54 Anthem for Wedding of Frederick Prince of Wales. 
156-57 Dettingen Anthem. 
169-71 La Resurrezione. 
178-79 Italian Cantatas (partly). 
179-80 3 Concertos etc. for the Organ. 


A few more may be added, and a definite judgment given, as soon as 
Mr. Wm. C. Smith’s and Prof. O. E. Deutsch’s bibliography of Handel First 
Editions, which is in preparation, is published. 


3. It is produced sumptuously and with great taste. The fine engraving 


of the music on immaculate paper, the spacing of the titles, the frontispieces, 
some of which have artistic value, all make it a pleasure for the bibliophile 
to have the set on his shelves. 


“If in a wide distribution of the Works of Handel it be found that I have contributed 
to the dissemination of musical knowledge in this kingdom, that I have assisted in 
adorning the library of the amateur, and in facilitating the labours of the student, I § 
shall think myself amply compensated for exertions which scarcely any emolument 
could have repaid”’. 


Thus in the concluding words of his prospectus of 1802 Dr. Arnold expresses 


his aims and hopes, to which we would add ‘‘Amen”’. 


APPENDIX 


I. DESCRIPTION OF DR. ARNOLD’S “WORKS OF HANDEL IN SCORE” 
(a) ORDERED BY SERIAL NUMBERS: 
No. 
1— 4 Athalia. Sosarme. 
5- 8 Theodora. Water Musick. 
9-13 Messiah. Fireworks Musick. 
13 Short Te Deum .. . Queen Semele. 
Caroline. Acis and Galatea. 
14-15 Te Deum Chandos (B flat). Teseo. 
15-16 Te Deum Utrecht. Hercules. 
16-17 Jubilate Utrecht. Judas Macchabaeus. 
17-19 Te Deum Dettingen. 4 Giulio Cesare. 
20 Symphony of Jubilate Utrecht. 6 Sonatas 2 Vns, 2 Hautb., etc. 
20 Te Deum Chandos (A major). 7 Sonatas or Trios 2 Vns, etc. 
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DR. ARNOLD’S HANDEL EDITION (1787-1797) 


No. No. 
49-54 Samson. 131 6 Fugues or Voluntarys. 
54 Birthday Ode Queen Anne. 131-135 Susanna. 
55-50 Choice of Hercules. 135-139 Esther. 
56-60 Joshua. 139-140 12 Sonatas German Flute etc. 
60-64 12 Grand Concertos (grossi). 140-146 Deborah. 
64 Alchymist. 146-149 Agrippina. . 
65-67 Alexander’s Feast. 150-153 L’Allegro, Pensieroso.. . 
68-72 Belshazzar. 153-154 Anthem... Wedding... Prince 
72-76 Anthems Chandos 1-4. of Wales. 
76-79 ” ” 5-8. 155-156 Anthem Funeral Queen Caroline. 
79-84 ” ” 9-12. 156-157 Anthem Dettingen. 
84-85 Alcides. 157 Anthem Coronation George II 
85-92 Solomon. (Let thy hand .. .) 
92-98 Israel in Egypt. 158 do. (Zadock the Priest). 
98-99 Concertante in 9 parts. 158-159 do. (My heart is inditing). 
99-105 Occasional Oratorio. 159-160 Masque (Pastor Fido etc.). 
105-106 Ode St. Cecilia’s Day. 160-164 Alexander Balus. 
107-I1I Joseph. 165-169 Triumph of Time and Truth. 
111-116 Saul (last leaf—contents—No. 169-171 La Resurrezione. 
117). 171-172 Anthem Coronation George II 
116-121 Jephtha. (The King shall rejoice). 
121-124 6 Organ Concertos. 172-174 6 Hautboy Concertos. 
124-128 6 Organ Concertos, 2nd set. 174-176 2 Trios and 4 Cantatas. 
128-129 Lessons for the Harpsichord. 176-179 13 Chamber Duettos and 12 
29-130 do. 2nd set. Cantatas. 
130-131 do. 3rd set. 179-180 Concertos etc. for the Organ. 


name. 


Note: The titles of the earlier issues do not give the editor’s, publisher’s or printer’s 
Some of the later issues bear the words: “‘Dr. Arnold’s Edition’”’ (e.g. the British 
Museum copy of the Messiah volume). 


(}) ORDERED BY CLASSES (each class in alphabetical order, the serial numbers of each 
work in brackets): 


1. Operas: Agrippina (146-149); Alcides (84-85); Giulio Cesare (43-47); Sosarme (20-23); 
Teseo (30-34). 


2. Ovatorios: Alexander Balus (160-164); Alexander’s Feast (65-67); L’Allegro, il 


Pensieroso, ed il Moderato (150-153); Athalia (1-4); Belshazzar (68-72); Deborah 
(140-146); Esther (135-139); Hercules (34-39); Israel in Egypt (92-98); Jephtha 
(116-121); Joseph (107-111); Joshua (56-60); Judas Macchabaeus (39-43); Messiah 
(9-13); The Occasional Oratorio (99-105); La Resurrezione (169-171); Samson 
(49-54); Saul (111-116); Semele (24-28); Solomon (85-92); Susanna (131-135); 
Theodora (5-8); The Triumph of Time and Truth (165-169). 


B. Serenatas, Anthems, Te Deums and other vocal works: Acis and Galatea (28-30); 


Anthem(s) for the Duke of Chandos, No. 1-12 (72-84); Anthems for the Coronation 
of George IId.: 1. The King shall rejoice (171-172), 2. Let thy hand be strengthened 
(157), 3. My heart is inditing (158-159), 4. Zadock the Priest (158); Anthem for the 
Funeral of Queen Caroline (155-156) ; Anthem for the Victory at Dettingen (156-157) ; 
Anthem for the Wedding of Frederick Prince of Wales (153-154); 13 Chamber 
Duettos and twelve Cantatas (176-179); The Choice of Hercules (55-56); A Grand 
Jubilate for the Peace of Utrecht (16-17); Masque, consisting of a Prelude, Airs, etc. 
(159-160); Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day (105-106); Ode or Serenata for the Birth-Day 
of Queen Anne (54); Te Deum . . . for Duke of Chandos (B flat, 14-15); Te Deum... 
for Duke of Chandos (A major, 20); Te Deum for the Victory at Dettingen (17-19); 
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A Grand Te Deum for the Peace at Utrecht (15-16); A Short Te Deum for the late 
Queen Caroline (13); Two Trios and four Cantatas (174-176). 


4. Instrumental Music: The Music in the Alchymist (64); Concertante in 9 parts (98-99); 
Concertos (six), commonly called the Hautboy Concertos (172-174); Concertos etc, 
(three) for the Organ (179-180); Six Concertos for the Organ or Harpsichord; a 
second set of six Concertos do. (121-128); Twelve Grand Concertos (= Concerti 
grossi) (60-64); The Musick for the Royal Fireworks (24); Lessons for the Harpsi- 
chord, three sets, and six Fugues or Voluntarys (128-131); Twelve Sonatas or Solos 
for the German Flute, Hautboy and Violin (139-140); Six Sonatas for 2 Violins, 
2 Hautboys or 2 German Flutes and a Violoncello (47-48); Seven Sonatas or Trios 
for 2 Violins or 2 German Flutes and a Violoncello (48-49) ; Symphony to the Jubilate, 
Utrecht (20); The Celebrated Watermusick (23-24). 


(c) LIST OF ENGRAVED FRONTISPIECES ADDED TO SOME OF THE VOLUMES (the wording 
of the original inscriptions in italics) : 

1. Apotheosis of Handel. The portrait from an original picture of Hudsons in the possession 
of Dr. Arnold. Published the 26th of May, 1787, being the Anniversary of the Com- 
memoration of Handel. Designed by Rebecca. Engraved by Heath. Printed by Cox. 

2. For Dy. Arnold’s Edition of Handel’s Works. From the Statue in Vauxhall Gardens, 
Pubd. Jany. 1 1789 by S. Arnold. B. Rebecca del. F. Bartolozzi sculp. Printed by 
Richards. 

3. Portrait en face: G. F. Handel Esqr. For Doctor Arnold’s Edition of his Works. 
Publish’d, Octy 22nd. 1789. as the Act directs. Hudson Pinxt. W. Bromley Sculp. 


4. View of Handel’s Monument in Westminster Abbey. Pub. for Dr. Arnold’s Edition of 
Handels Works. E. F. Burney delin. I. M. Delattre sculp. 

5. Medallion-Portrait of Handel, with angels, etc., and engraved border: George Frederic 
Handel. Born at Halle in Saxony, the 24th. of Feby. 1682 [sic]. Died in London, the 
13th of April, 1759. G. B. Cipriani delint. F. Bartolozzi sculp. (See plate II.) 


6. Shepherds in the field, with angels. Oblong format. With noinscription. This plate 
is added, in three copies seen, to the Chandos Anthems 1-3 (No. 72-75). (See plate IIL.) 

7. Mezzotint-Portrait of Handel with no inscription. This engraving is made from the 
portrait by Hudson in the collection of Earl Howe, reproduced in Newman Flower: 
George Frideric Handel, London, 1923, facing p. 224. 

Note: No. 1, the Apotheosis, has been used frequently: it has been added four or five 
times in one set; No. 2 and 3 may appear twice in a set; No. 4 and 5 are as a rule only 
added once. No. 6 is known to me to be added once in four copies (B.M., King’s 
Library-B.M., Edinburgh, and set sold at Sotheby’s in 1941). No. 7 occurs once in 
three copies known to me (RCM, Hirsch Library and copy listed by Sotheby's 
in March, 1942). 


(d) ENGRAVED ORNAMENTAL TITLE-PAGE BY STRONGITHARM, USED FOR: 
Sosarme (No. 20-23). (See plate IV.) 
Teseo (No. 30-34). 
Giulio Cesare (No. 43-47). 
(e) SUBSCRIBERS’ LISTS were published from time to time; they all are headed: “THE 
KING 25 Setts I.P.’’ (I.P. stands for ‘‘Imperial Paper’’). 


The list first appears on p. 55-56 in ‘“‘The Celebrated Water Musick’’ (No. 23-24); 
it contains about 380 names. The great majority of the subscribers ordered Imperial 
Paper copies. Complete sets of the edition contain, as a rule, 8 or 9 lists of subscribers, 
all engraved on 2 pages (one leaf). As with the frontispieces they are to be found in 
different volumes, according to the fancy of owner or binder. The lists are all based 
on that in the volume containing the ‘“‘Water Musick’’, but in the later issues some 
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additions have been made, some names have been erased, etc. The Hirsch Library copy 
has Subscribers’ Lists in: 
1. Water Musick (No. 23-24), p. 55-56. 1st version. 
Giulio Cesare (No. 43-47). 
Joshua (No. 56-59). 
Alexander’s Feast (No. 65-67). 
Chandos Anthems, No. 1 (No. 72-73). 
Israel in Egypt (No. 92-98). 
Organ Concertos (No. 121-128). 
Deborah (No. 140-146). 
Coronation Anthem (No. 158-159). 


(f) LETTER ‘“‘TO THE KING”, signed S. Arnold, on recto of leaf 2 in Athalia (No. 1-4). 


(g) ADVERTISEMENT with ‘‘Anecdote’” about performance of Alcides, on verso of 
title-page in Alcides (No. 84-85). 

(h) FACSIMILE. “‘An exact Copy of the hand writing of G. F. Handel, from the Opera, 
of Agrippina, in the possession of the Editor’, at the end (p. 174) of Agrippina (No. 146— 
149). 

This is certainly not Handel’s hand-writing! 


|S 


II. PROSPECTUS, FROM THE ORIGINAL WRAPPER, PRESERVED IN THE 
SET OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


HANDEL’sS SUBSCRIPTION 
Dedicated (by Permission) to His Majesty 
[Royal Arms] 


Number 119 [the number added in handwriting], the Works of Handel in Score, 
Correct, Uniform, and Complete. 
Consisting of his 


Oratorios Anthems Te Deums 
Operas Concertos Trios 
Duets Lessons Fugues, etc. 


Elegantly Engraved, on Large Folio Plates, under the immediate Direction and 
Inspection of Dr. Arnold, Organist and Composer to His Majesty. 


CONDITIONS 

I. The Work to come out in Numbers, once every Fortnight till compleated. 

II, Each Number to contain Twelve Sheets of Paper. 

III. The Price, on common Paper, Three Shillings only; on large Paper, Four Shillings. 

IV. The Apotheosis of Handel, designed by Rebecca, from an original Painting by 
Hudson, and Engraved by Heath, to be given with the Twelfth Number; with the Twenty- 
Fourth Number a Portrait of Handel, esteemed a striking Likeness, from an Original 
Picture painted by Hudson; and with the Thirty-Sixth Number a Capital Engraving by 
Bartolozzi, from the Celebrated Statue of Handel in Vauxhall Gardens. 

V. Each Class of the Works of Handel to have a similar Frontispiece. 

VI. The Money to be paid on the Delivery of each Number. 


Subscriptions received by Dr. Arnold, No. 480, Strand; by Messrs. Longman and 


Broderip, No. 26, Cheapside, and No. 13 in the Haymarket; and by Messrs. Birchall and 
Co., New Bond Street. 


Note: This prospectus, on blue-grey thick paper, appears pasted on the fly-leaf of 
Vol. I of the RCM set, containing Esther (No. 135-139). Another copy of the prospectus 
is pasted in the last volume, numbered 33, of the RCM set, containing Lessons for the 
Harpsichord . . . (No. 128-131) and 3 Concertos (No. 179-180), followed by a second page 
with Subscribers’ List. 
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III. FINAL NOTE BY DR. ARNOLD 


In the last volume (33) of the RCM set the following printed note appears, pasted on 
the fly-leaf: 

The Editor of this Work having undertaken it upon the faith of the Subscribers, most 
respectfully informs the few that have continued their Subscription untill this Time, that 
he is obliged to finish the Work with No. 180, in consequence of the many deaths that have 
happened, as well as other losses substained by those who have seceded, etc., etc. 

It is, however, a flattering circumstance to him, that all the great compositions that 
this celebrated Master has produced in the English language, will be found in this 
Publication. 

22 September, 1797, {no signature] 
Duke Street, Westminster. 


IV. QUOTATION FROM THE SALE CATALOGUE OF: 


“The Musical Library of Robt. Smith, Esq. Deceased (late of St. Paul’s Church Yard) 

. which . . . will be Sold by Auction by Mr. White . . . on Tuesday, May the 18th, 

No. 173. Handel’s Works, a remarkably fine and compleat set, a Subscription copy 

(selected for Mr. Smith, by the Editor, Dr. Arnold) handsomely bound in 39 vols. 


Viz: 


Vol. Vol. 
1 Athalia. 22 Occasional Oratorio. 
2 Theodora. 23 Alcides, Concertante, and Ode Cecilia’s 
3. Messiah. Day. 
4 Te Deum and Jubilate, Utrecht, and 24 Joseph. 
Chandos. 25 Saul. 
5 Te Deums 1720, 1737, and Dettingen, 26 Jephtha. 
do. 27 Concerts, 12 Organ, 1st and 2nd set. 
6 Sosarme, Water and Fire Music. 28 Lessons, Harpsichord, 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
7 Semele. sets, and Fugues. 
8 Teseo. 29 Susanna. 
9 Hercules. 30 «©Esther. 
to Acis and Galatea, and Judas Macca- 31 Deborah. 
beus. 32 Agrippina, and facsimile of Handel's 
11 Giulio Cesare. writing. 
12 Sonatas, 13. ‘ 33 L’Allegro, etc.: 12 Sonatas, or Flute 
13 Samson, and Birth Day Ode. Solo. 
14 Joshua, and the Alchymist. 34 Anthems—Wedding, Funeral, Detting- 
15 Concertos, 12 Grand. en and 2 Coronation. 
16 Alexandex’s Feast, and the Choice of 35 Alexander Balus. 
Hercules. : 36 Triumph of Time and Truth. 
17 Belshazzar. 37. La Resurrezione and a Masque. 
18 Anthems, Six. 38 Hautboy Concertos, 2 Trios, 4 Cantatas 
19 Anthems, Six. and 1 Coronation Anthem. 
20 Solomon. 39 13 Chamber Duets, 12 Cantatas, and 
21 Israel in Egypt. 3 Organ Concertos. 
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Wilhelm Stenhammar: A Survey 
STEN BROMAN 


Most Swedes, and many other northerners, immediately connect the name 
Stenhammar with “‘Sweden”’, the patriotic song which happens to be one of 
Wilhelm Stenhammar’s best-known compositions. It belongs to the cycle, 
A Nation, a setting of Verner von Heidenstam’s poem, and is written for 
baritone solo, mixed choir and orchestra. Of the five movements of this opus, 
the third, “‘The Citizen’s Song”’, is equally suitable as a national song, chiefly 
owing to its rhythm and to its astringent and refreshing flavour of Church 
music; but it was the second movement, “‘Sweden”’, which was hailed as being 
the most patriotic. On hearing a performance of this piece, people often rise 
to their feet—so ‘‘national”’ has the song become, even though it is not easy to 
sing, nor is it rhythmically stimulating. On the contrary, it is lyrically 
tender, and perhaps it is just this attribute which Swedish people feel to be 
characteristically Swedish. 

Had he lived, Stenhammar would have been 76 last February, but 
unfortunately, he died in 1927 at the age of 56. 

The musical history of Sweden in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
follows two parallel lines of development: that of symphonic and chamber 
music, which is international in outlook, and that of national and romantic 
music, which shows a tendency to clothe national aspirations in sound— 
whether or not they have literary associations or are concerned with folk 
elements. The national-romantic line of development runs from Geijer and 
Afzelius, by way of Sédermann, to Peterson-Berger and others. Among the 
composers of the first-named line may be found the names of Roman, Berwald, 
Norman and Stenhammar. There are several Swedish symphonists who have 
one foot in each camp, so to speak, especially since the turn of the century; 
and Stenhammar himself, in many of his works, is a typically Swedish composer 
as regards melody and harmony. He is not, however, a folk-lorist or a tone- 
painter, but a distinguished composer of absolute (non-descriptive) music, 
although he has also written a number of songs, piano-pieces and incidental 
music to plays. 

A glance at even a phrase or two of Stenhammar’s music shows that he 
was a highly cultured Swede, who never strove to win a cheap success. His 
art is instinct with the natural finesse and the depth of feeling which alone 
distinguish the work of a true musician. In his symphonies, concertos, string 
quartets and songs, he has produced some of the most important compositions 
in the history of Swedish music. Unfortunately, his work has not won fame 
abroad, though it possesses all the qualities for so doing in the future. It is 
not limited by a nationalist character, for it is often universal in outlook, 
both thematically and structurally. Like Berwald and Nielsen, Stenhammar 
should ultimately achieve international appreciation. 
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Everyone who met Stenhammar, or who saw him conduct his orchestra in 
Goteborg and appear as a pianist—either as soloist, or with violinists such as 
Henri Marteau or Adolf Busch—must have been deeply impressed by his 
distinctively Swedish qualities and by his outstanding abilities as an all-round 
musician. His capacity for giving emphasis to individual orchestral parts and 
for bringing out a phrase on the piano was often magnetic in effect, and as time 
went on he took an ever-keener and more stimulating interest in interpreting 
the greatest works of Mozart, Beethoven or Brahms. I often heard him say 
to Marteau, just before a Mozart item, ‘‘ Now we’re going to enjoy ourselves”, 
and the stern lines in his face softened into creases denoting unfeigned joy. 
Mozart’s crystal-clear form delighted him enormously—he would sometimes 
play his works informally in private circles—and in spite of his former admira- 
tion for Wagner, he later developed an even stronger sympathy for the music 
of Brahms and Sibelius. In the 1g10’s and 1920’s his interest in the exacting 
demands of counterpoint increased, and his still unexplored collection of MSS. 
contains a mass of interesting contrapuntal sketches. 

Stenhammar’s artistic evolution is clearly defined. He began in the 1890's 
as a temperamental, romantic composer avid for colour-effects, and as an 
imaginative and musicianly pianist. The first part (“In the Rose-garden”) 
of his Princess and Swain (for soli, choir and orchestra) was performed by the 
Philharmonic Society in Stockholm in 1892, and in the same year the composer 
appeared as soloist in the Brahms D minor concerto at the Royal Theatre, 
with Andreas Hallén conducting. Two years later he won recognition as a 
serious composer when he appeared at a symphony concert as soloist in his 
own concerto in B flat minor. He also began to take part in performances of 
chamber music. Whenever Tor Aulin wanted to turn his string quartet into a 
piano quintet, quartet or trio, Stenhammar was the regular pianist, and his 
intimate connection with this ensemble inspired him to write a whole set of 
string quartets. Six of these are published, with opus numbers, and there is 
also one in A, written in 1900 and dedicated to Louis Glass. The seven string 
quartets, the first five of which he composed with a view to acquiring technical 
facility, belong, like the symphonies, to Stenhammar’s most important composi- 
tions. His first big orchestral work, after the overture Excelsior, is the first 
Symphony, in E flat (1903). A score of this work was reconstructed in 1930 
from the orchestral parts. Since that date, however, the original score has 
been discovered, and a comparison between the two shows that Stenhammar 
was not entirely dissatisfied with the work, as had been previously supposed, 
but, on the contrary, that he had been at considerable pains to improve it. 
The performance by the Stockholm Concert Society under Vaclav Talich in 
1931 showed that the symphony is well worth reinstating in our programmes, 
though the rather Brucknerish instrumentation demands a large orchestra 
including triple wood-wind, six horns, and string parts divisi in 4. 

The second Symphony, in G minor, was written between 1911 and 1915 and 
dedicated to the composer’s “dear friends” in the Géteborg Symphony 
Orchestra, whose members at that time included some particularly fine artists 
among the wood-wind players. In this symphony, the orchestral forces are 
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reduced, and indeed, Stenhammar’s whole development from now onwards 
proceeded in the direction of simplifying and clarifying the part-writing, and 
decreasing the size of the orchestra. The same tendencies may be noted at 
this period in the works of the continental composers Mahler, Reger and 
Schénberg, and the northerners Nielsen and Sibelius. Stenhammar, too, was 
similarly antagonistic to the gigantic orchestra and sensational colour-effects 
associated with impressionism, and his last string quartets and orchestral works 
demonstrate the refining of his style. 

Of his two piano concertos, the second, in D minor, is the better known, 
but the first, in B flat minor, should not on that account be entirely forgotten. 
A reconstructed score of this work is a real need, and should be undertaken in 
the near future. 

It is most desirable that Stenhammar’s works, which comprise only 45 with 
opus numbers and 23 without (apart from sketches), should be far more easily 
available to orchestral, chamber music and choral societies. His music is 
Swedish without being either conventionally patriotic or tinged with folk- 
melody; its radius is more extensive. Stenhammar exhibits a truly noble 
quality in symphonic and romantic works alike. The affinity between his 
distinguished and sensitive art and the spirit of Sweden inspires grateful 
appreciation at home, as well as arousing the conviction that his finely tempered 
art should awaken interest and compel respect abroad, particularly in neighbour- 
ing countries. It is only seldom that a Swedish composer gives proof of such 
inspired and consummate thematic invention as does Stenhammar in his 
symphonies, concertos and string quartets. His music is not restricted to 
any particular period. He may have realized this himself, for his facial expres- 
sion, which was sometimes mild, but more often thoughtful and perceptive, 
seemed almost to indicate a feeling that any appreciation of his art based upon 
purely contemporary considerations could never penetrate its essential quality. 

It is not only a duty, but a pleasurable necessity to make Wilhelm 
Stenhammar’s profound music a living reality to the public at home and 
abroad. His symphonic and chamber works ought to take a permanent 
place in the concert repertory, for his name is one of the greatest in Swedish 
musical history. 

(Translated from the Swedish by Kathleen Dale.) 
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A Child of Our Time 


A Critical Analysis of Michael Tippett’s Oratorio 
BY 
N. G. LONG 


In England it is the works for voices which arouse enthusiasm or antagonism. 
Here the critic is content wearily to yawn out his review of the latest instru- 
mental novelty which elsewhere would provoke the fiercest reactions. But 
give him an extended vocal work and it is a wholly different story. There 
appears to be a reflex action to such works which is independent of their style 
and intention; for the tradition has held from the first fiasco of Gerontius, 
through the sensation of Belshazzar’s Feast, down to Peter Grimes and A 
Child of Our Time. The last of these has been, if anything, even more potent 
in arousing fury or devotion than the others; and indeed the reactions of one 
critic were set in motion by the mere sight of the colour of the cover of the 
score. But there is more solid reason as well why this work should have 
caused controversy; for apart from the nature of the music, the libretto 
embodies a philosophy which very many are unwilling to accept. Logically, 
of course, the music should be judged solely on its own terms; few worry about 
the poetic horrors of Judas Maccabaeus for example, and cheerfully and 
regularly agnostics make a devout pilgrimage to hear Bach’s settings of the 
Christian heterodoxies. In A Child of Our Time, however, the libretto, because 
of its argument and its contemporaneity, is more obtrusive; it deals with a 
particular event based on recent history, and draws a particular moral from 
it. Thus it lays itself open to a charge from the unsympathetic of being merely 
a form of pamphleteering. The composer himself has lain such emphasis 
upon the moral (in a recent programme note he enlarged on the philosophy 
but did not discuss the music) that the charge appears to have some basis. 
The hostile reaction of some people, based on appraisal of the libretto rather 
than of the music, is unfortunate, and inexcusable; but it is at least explicable. 

Baldly summarized, the libretto may sound rather precious: Part I (some- 
times in symbolical terms, sometimes literally) describes the sickness of society 
in general. It takes particular types in a man aware of his physical and 
spiritual stuntedness, in a woman hopeless in her sense of frustration, and in 
nations tolerating pogroms or lynchings. Part II deals with persons and 
events in narrative and tells how the child of our time kills an official in order 
to revenge the sufferings of his Mother, Uncle and Aunt, but in so doing 
sacrifices his own life and provides the excuse for a new pogrom. Part III 
points the moral of the story: just as the youth’s act of killing one of the oppres- 
sors brought no alleviation of physical suffering to the oppressed, so the act 
of revenge brings no spiritual peace to the individual, but instead destruction 
and “‘broken manhood”. The final words are an exhortation to hope, which 
must be based upon self-knowledge and (implicitly) on the avoidance of vio- 
lence. The words, like those of most librettos, are hardly satisfactory as 
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literature; they have been praised for their suggestive symbolism, but could 
in places be equally well derided for their unfortunate mating of obscurity and 
naive explicitness. However, that is irrelevant; the point is that the idea 
provided the stimulus for making music, .and its embodiment in short phrases 
gave the opportunity for contrapuntal extension of single statements. The 
words in fact were more suitable vehicles for musical treatment than more 
significant literature would have been; and in the Choruses, the text, like 
Latin, is often extremely effective by not being heard. 

In the choice of subject, in the manner of its verbal expression, and in the 
serious sense of purpose with which (one may suppose) the composer sat down 
to write, there are all the elements of a first-class fiasco; it is fine tribute to the 
composer’s musical sensibility that instead the oratorio is always interesting, 
and in places very moving. Something has been gained and something lost 
by the resort to words; they were the stimulus to write, and are the explanation 
of what was written; but at the same time the work lacks the certainty and 
consistency of the composer’s instrumental works. And it is significant that 
the more satisfying music is to be found in the Choruses where the words 
are pegs on which to hang the music, than in the Arias where the music is 
subordinate and more directly illustrative. Here the composer has sometimes 
to rely upon a rather indigestible recipe of chromatic ornamentation (even 
though the basis is always diatonic) which is much less evident in his instru- 
mental style. Asa result of this, the Arias and Recitatives give the impression 
of being harmonically more adventurous and melodically more perverse than 
the Choruses. They are not so really. The illusion is caused by the fact that 
in the Choruses the interdependence of the separate melodies makes each seem 
satisfactory; but in the solos the prominence of one line gives to the ear an 
impression of melody and accompaniment, even though the composer has for 
the most part conceived them polyphonically. The miscalculation does, 
unfortunately, weaken the effectiveness of some of the Arias. 

The orchestra (the usual strings, woodwind and brass, with English horn 
and double-bassoon) is of course mainly employed in doubling and accompany- 
ing. There are also, however, two orchestral interludes, and there are other 
passages where the vitornello is sufficiently distinctive to be regarded as forming 
an independent prelude. Here the composer’s solution of the problem of his 
own style resembles that of Barték in the Concerto for Orchestra: while the 
strings remain the basis of the orchestra, the woodwind and horns are mainly 
used in solo groupings, and the heavy brass is, as a rule, only called in to add 
weight to the whole. It is a fairly satisfactory solution of what is admittedly 
a difficult problem for the composer who thinks contrapuntally; but it is not, 
perhaps, the final one. 

One further general point may be mentioned before proceeding to detailed 
analysis. In the Ritornellos, Arias and Choruses, the composer uses regular 
bar lines not for divisions of stress but merely as a convenience for the eye; 
in general the Medieval and Renaissance practice of allowing complete freedom 
to each individual line and voice is adopted. This is a familiar feature of 
Tippett’s idiom; but in the oratorio it is not rigidly maintained, and more 
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than one piece gains in effectiveness by contrast, in having a vital but regular 
rhythm. 


ParT I 
The opening chorus pronounces the mood. 


“The world turns on its dark side. 
It is winter.” 


Because this is a work ultimately of hope and not of despair, the opening 
minor triad, played on the trumpets, is more a summons to action than a 
funeral fanfare; and it is echoed again before the bewildered queries of the 
chorus in No. 3, and more significantly by horns and trombones in the pen- 
ultimate Scena when questions are being answered and the ‘“‘solution’”’ pro- 
pounded. The movement settles down then to a slow brooding counterpoint 
in minims which continues as the chorus spells out a long humming chord of 
F¢, A, E, B, which adds to the sense of slow revolution in space already 
suggested by the orchestra. This is repeated in a different position of the 
chord, and the movement, two-thirds of which is orchestral, ends with a 
repeated unison “‘It is winter”. In some eighty bars of most effective painting, 
the composer manages to suggest the objective mystery, movement and size 
of the universe which encloses the petty drama of nations and persons. One 
passage which is important in the Ritornello is worth quoting as it is imitated 
at two other significant places in the tragedy, which will be referred to in due 
course (Ex. I). 
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There is nothing elsewhere 4n the oratorio in the least suggestive of a 
leit-motiv, which makes these possibly unconscious repetitions the more 
interesting. 


No. 2. The Argument (Alto solo). 


Against an agitated J J accompaniment the soloist, lugubriously 
imitated by the English horn, contrasts man’s material achievement with his 
soul’s uneasiness; and this leads to No. 3, a series of questions and answers 
between chorus and soloist, with the chorus playing the same role as the 
crowd in the St. Matthew Passion. 

The design of this Scena, which forms a coherent whole, can best be 
explained quasi-diagrammatically :— 


A. Orchestra. Interlude. 
B. Chorus. “Ts evil then good? Is reason untrue?” 
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C. Alto. “Reason is true to itself, but pity breaks open the heart.” 
D. Orchestra. Interlude (a repetition of A in a different key). 

E. Chorus. “We are lost.” 

F. “We are as seed before the wind. We are carried to a 


great slaughter.” 


The Interlude, an imitative duet for two flutes above a cello pedal on B 
flat, appears to the eye to be one of those trying essays in contrapuntal pedantry 
which are so irritating to the musician; but it turns out in performance to be 
music of high expressiveness. Tippett is nothing if not surprising: you 
sometimes struggle with a page of fascinating ingenuity, to find that musically 
it adds up to very little; or, as here, you smile indulgently at a printed naiveté, 
only to be moved beyond criticism when the notes are played. The pause for 
meditation is short and the orchestra leads animando and crescendo up to a 
big B minor triad on trumpets and oboes which recalls the opening of the work. 
The agitated chorus (B) and calm solo (C) which follow are aptly illustrative, 
and are set into relief by the return of the interlude and its sequel, this time 
played a semitone lower than on its first appearance. Another trumpet 
triad (G sharp minor) heralds a second choral outburst (E) of similar character 
to and in the same two-part octave counterpoint as B. Tippett’s own kind 
of tonal relationships here add colour to the design: it is based not on the 
traditional balancing of a tonic with flat or sharp keys, but on a sequence of 
“key” notes on falling degrees of the scale which have much the same effect 
as persistent flattening of the keys in the classical system. Thus the first 
interlude on a B flat pedal is followed by its repetition on A, and the first 
trumpet triad on B is answered by the second on G sharp. The system is 
paralleled in the fugato (F) which ends the piece, where each of the first three 

ocal entries is a tone lower than its predecessor. Such devices, together with 
the careful balancing of interlude and chorus, make something more out of the 
Scena than the mere adding together of its several parts. 

No. 4, a recitative for bass solo, draws attention to the rottenness of world 
society. The opening is worth quoting as a fair sample of the composer’s 
apparently perverse melodic technique (Ex. 2). 
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basic diatonic structure of this passage (as of other similar passages) is clear, 
Here the tortuousness has a dramatic purpose as well, for it gives point to the 
simple diatonic descent of the scale to which the final words (“and a great cry 
went up from the people’’) are sung. 

The “great cry’’ (No. 5) is a highly disciplined one in fugal form, with a 
regular answer in the dominant (Ex. 3). 


Ex.3 Allegro non troppo 
Sop. (VIn.I col voce) 


Chorus 


But it is expressively worked out, and the chromatic notes in the subject, 
together with the thinness of the counterpoint, give to the music the uneasy 
quality which the words demand. After the exposition, the fugal treatment 
is almost entirely in stretto, and two groups of stretti are repeated verbatim, a 
tone higher, at the end of the movement. 

The narrator has related events, the Alto has oracularly moralized upon 
them, the chorus, representing humanity, has expressed its bewilderment, and 
it only remains, in Part I, to hear the point of view of the individual. This 
is given by a Tenor and a Soprano, representing Everyman and Everywoman. 
In No. 6 Everyman speaks appropriately in naive diatonic tones, whilst the 
orchestra dances the Tango; his actual words are more highfalutin’ :— 


“T have no money for my bread. I have no gift for my love. I am 
caught between my desires and their frustration . . .” etc. 


Despite the words, this is one of the most effective Arias in the oratorio. 

An allegro agitato introduction, in brutally decisive rhythm, leads into 
the slow tango and the man’s plaintive song. The accompaniment becomes 
less regular, and the melody more tortuous for the middle section, but the 
dance rhythm and the plaintiveness return for the close. Then, the allegro 
agitato is repeated as an epilogue, closing with three bars of wistful suggestion 
of the Tango. The pathetic helplessness of the individual, enclosed on either 
side by forces of violence, is poWerfully suggested. 

The woman, too, sings in dance time, but less congruously and more self- 
consciously (No. 7). 


“How can I cherish my man in such days, or become a mother in a 
world of destruction? ...”’ etc. 


The mainly woodwind accompaniment gives its opinion of these unneces- 
sarily rhetorical questions in several sardonic minor second clashes. 

No. 8 is the first of the negro spirituals (of which there are five in the 
oratorio), “Steal away to Jesus”. The choice of these songs to fill the same 
place in the oratorio as the chorale in a Bach Cantata or Passion has aroused 
more controversy than anything else in the work; and opinion seems to be 
even more dependent here upon the personal factor than in most criticism. 
One is not called on to judge the music but only its fitness. Personally, 
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Clear, whilst realizing that some such reflective pause is artistically necessary, I do 
Oo the not feel that the spirituals chosen (with the exception of ‘“‘Deep River’’ at the 
it cry} end) satisfactorily fill the need. The element of the hysterical which they 
contain seems to vitiate their avowed purpose of providing a moment of repose. 
ith a 
Part II 
Tippett has maintained a high level of concentration in the first part of 
A Child of Our Time; symbolism, illustration and pure music are well balanced 
and make of it a satisfying experience. The dramatic action of Part II is, 
however, less suitable to the composer’s gifts, and there is here less consistency, 
although there are many individual movements of beauty and power. This 
ject, § unevenness is epitomized in the first chorus (No. 9). 


easy “‘A star rises in midwinter. 
nent Behold the man! The scapegoat! 
m, a The child of our time.” 


The first phrase, with its suggestion rather than explicit statement, is the 

pita type which Tippett knows how to set to perfection, and the brooding opening 

bee on the reeds of the orchestra, succeeded by a sonorous passage for a capella 
choir, could not be bettered (Ex. 4). 
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1f- (The paragraph is repeated a semitone lower.) But even the full resources 

of the orchestra do not prevent Tippett’s setting of the succeeding dramatic 

P phrases from being rather an anti-climax (Ex. 5). 
Ex.S  Be-hold the man 
¢ etc. 
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n. The crescendo which follows is certainly more powerful than the quotation 


of its first phrase suggests, but it still does not provide the climax which is 
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necessary. The composer has unwittingly made the unessential seem more 
important than the crucial. 
The double chorus (No. 11) which follows, after a few bars of recitative, 
points out even more clearly where the composer’s sympathies lie:— 
Chorus I (Persecutors) ‘Away with them.” 
Chorus II (Persecuted) ‘Where, where?” 
Chorus I a .. “Curse them, kill them.” 


Chorus II ad .. “Why, why?” 
Chorus I ii .. “They infect the State.” 


Chorus II da 
have no refuge.” 


” 


In this antiphony, the bleats of chorus II are far more sheeplike, than the 
shouts of chorus I are terrifying. But the square rhythm of the ‘‘persecutors” 
is well contrasted with the fluidity of the “persecuted,” who echo the same 
notes in more timid three-time (Ex. 6). 


Ex.6 Allegre 
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The last phrase of chorus II, a coda to the movement, is sung twice in tl 
quiet crotchets over the chords of F sharp minor and its dominant played in 
palpitating quavers by the strings. 

The remainder of Part II, which deals explicitly with the action of the 
story, contains the least convincing music in the oratorio. An irritating bass 
recitative (No. 12), which by dint of using every possible form of chromatic 
note touches each of the twelve degrees of the scale in seven bars, leads into 
a ‘‘chorus of the self-righteous” (No. 13). 

“‘We cannot have them in our Empire. 
They shall not work nor draw a dole. 
Let them starve in No-Man’s-Land!” 


The words of these gentlemen are preceded by a delightful piece of 
ritornello (Ex. 7) in which violas and violins plod complacently up the scale 
whilst an oboe and a flute hold a tipsy and not very harmonious conversation 
in canon above. 
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This, followed by the chorus in close imitation (they are too tipsy for a 
real canon), makes one expectant; so it is rather a disappointment, after this 
piece of fantasy, to find the Self-righteous turning into ‘‘Reactionaries” of 
conventional pattern, and ending briefly with bare octave shouts. 

Numbers 14, 15 and 17 (interrupted, rather inappropriately I feel, by the 
Spititual ‘Nobody knows the trouble I see’’) should be taken together as they 

az present the crux of the tragedy. The music is almost entirely illustrative, so 
4 i | these pieces defy analysis. 
in 
(No. 14) Bass: ‘And the boy’s mother wrote a letter saying 
th 
ea (No. 15) Scena. 
tic Soprano: “O, my son! in the dread terror they have brought me near 
nto to death.” 
- Tenor: “Mother! though men hunt me like an animal, I will defy the 
world to reach you.” 
Contralto: ‘‘Have patience. Throw not your life away in futile sacrifice.” 
Bass: “You are as one against all. Accept the impotence of your 
of humanity.” 
ale Tenor: “No. I must save her.” 
on 
(No. 16) Spiritual. 
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(No. 17) Scena. 


Bass: “The boy becomes desperate in his agony. A curse is born, 
The dark forces threaten him. He goes to authority. He 
is met with hostility.” 


Alto: “His other self rises in him, demonic and destructive.” 
Bass: “He shoots the official.” 
Alto: “But he shoots only his dark brother, and see—he is dead.” 


Two points only need be noted. In the melodic lines the use of the chro- 
matic changing note is prominent (reminiscent at the words “I must save her” 
of the motto theme in Vaughan Williams’ fourth Symphony). The phrase 
(a) from Ex. 1 pervades the orchestra, in inversion on oboe and English horn 
when caution is being counselled, but in its original rising form on bassoon, 
oboe and flute as the drama is realized. 

A Recitative—“They took a terrible vengeance’”—leads to a chorus called 
“The Terror” (Ex. 8). 


Tippett’s Nazis are highly sophisticated monsters, evidently skilled in ~ 


leaping the major seventh, and as devoted to fugues as to fiihrers. But this 
terror never terrified anyone except the performers, who might be expected 
to prefer the gas-chamber rather*than attempt it. One wonders wistfully what 
Walton would have made of these words. At this point, when, if ever, a 
moment of reflection is needed, Tippett chooses ‘‘A spiritual of Anger” (“‘Go 
down, Moses’’) which reinforces, instead of interrupting the mood, in a different 
and incongruous idiom. These two movements seem to me to be the only 
major miscalculations in the work. 

The moment of repose does come, however, though it is brief and tragic. 
It is provided by a most evocative canon between two flutes which encloses 
the Boy’s song in Prison (No. 22). This recurring interlude, suggestive of the 
open air despite the close intervals between the parts, gives pathetic point 
to the Boy’s stifling song of disillusionment ; and the Aria, notwithstanding some 
rather tortuous cantilena, is dramatically effective. 

Then the Mother sings, in similar strain, a song of hopelessness and bewilder- 


ment at her part in the tragedy. This is a simple and moving song. The_ 
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Ritornello, which is substantially in two-part counterpoint, works out the 
contrast between a flowing quaver line in mainly conjunct motion and a 
dropping minor third figure in Tippett’s favourite {} J rhythm. Over this the 
Soprano sings hesitatingly in bars of alternating 3/4 and 2/4 time. A few bars 
of Alto solo link up with the Negro Spiritual which ends Part II. _ In this case, 
the words at least are apt: 

“By and by, I’m going to lay down my heavy load.” 


Part III 
No. 26 is a chorus. 


“The cold deepens. The world descends into the icy waters, where lies 
the jewel of great price.” 


A little obscure? Possibly; but this is just the sort of nebulous statement 
which Tippett’s music can surround with a wealth of unspoken meaning. This 
chorus is inspired ; it is also one of the simplest in form and conception. A few 
bars of introduction (Largo) lead to an unaccompanied setting of the first 
phrase. The antiphony is repeated a fourth higher. The world descends 
(together with the full orchestra) in big chords from F major via D major to 
A flat major; and the unaccompanied chorus, in a miraculously suggestive 
“mirror” canon, surrounds the underwater jewel with ripples; flute, oboe and 
horn (continuing the canon, with the horn in augmentation) push the ripples 
gently and more slowly to the bank; this whole phrase is repeated; and the 
movement is over. 
Too simple for words? That is exactly what it is. 
After this piece of imaginativeness, the Alto has something of a struggle 
to hold interest in the moral which she indefatigably draws (No. 27)—rather 
a struggle, too, with intractably intense cantilenas (Ex. 9), and an orchestra 
which persists in bouncing into exuberant rhythms suggestive of those in the 
first movement of Tippett’s concerto. 
The design and matter of No. 28, a Scena, is rather similar to that of No. 3, 
and can be explained in a similar diagram. 

Ex.9 


Then the time 


of his de-liv - er-ance 


Andante (A) Bass: “The words of wisdom are these: winter cold 
means inner warmth .. .” etc. 

Piu Mosso (B) Chorus: “How shall we have patience for the consum- 
mation of the mystery? ...” 


Tempo I° (C) Bass: “Patience is born in the tension of loneliness. . .” 

Andante (D) Chorus: “Is the man of destiny master of us all? .. .” 

TempoI° (E) Bass: “The man of destiny is cut off from fellow- 


Piu Mosso (F) Chorus: ‘What of the boy then?...” 
Tempo I° (G) Bass: . God overpowered him... 
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Each of the Bass Recitatives is punctuated by minor triads on horns and 
trombones, on descending or ascending degrees of the scale according to the 
sense of the words. Each of the choruses is in the familiar two-part octave 
counterpoint, and is preceded by two bars of orchestral ritornello which are the 
same before B and D, and only slightly varied before F. This method of 
imposing unity upon rather unmusical material is a skilful way of solving a 
difficult artistic problem. 

No. 29, a General Ensemble, and the last composed movement of the 
oratorio, is preceded by a Prelude—a strict canon for two flutes and English 
horn, which, like Tippett’s other essays in apparent academicism, is profoundly 
effective music. The finale of an oratorio is always a difficult problem, and 
here anything like a triumphant Handelian ““Amen” is out of the question. 
Tippett avoids heroics but relies upon a firm poco ostinato bass to give an 
element of stability to this crucial movement. 


Tenor: “T would know my shadow and my light, so shall I at last 
be whole.” 

Bass: “Then courage, brother, dare the grave passage.” 

Soprano: ‘‘Here is no final grieving, but an abiding hope.” 

Alto: “The moving waters renew the earth. It is spring.” 


The design, as usual, is simple—soloists sing the words as shown, the vocal 
line making a coherent melody. Then the whole section is repeated by the 
chorus, the appropriate voices singing the melody, the others embroidering it 
with a wealth of imitation. One may note the recurrence on the cellos of (a) 
from Ex. 1 at the words “‘It is spring”’; and this figure is subsequently extended 
by the strings as the soloists sing a series of cantilenas to the sound “Ah” 
which forms the link with the final Spiritual. To end the oratorio Tippett 
has chosen ‘‘Deep River’’, and it forms a moving conclusion to the work. The 
setting is simple, with soloists merely emphasizing important words, but the 
strings interpose insistently the notes E-C sharp which end the work (Ex. 10). 
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Rubbra’s Four Symphonies 


BY 
COLIN MASON 


EDMUND RussRa is probably the most prolific British composer of his genera- 
tion, having now reached his sixtieth opus. The sixty include an opera, a 
ballet, numerous sonata-sized instrumental and choral works, and, most 
important, four symphonies, completed respectively in 1936, 1937, 1939, 1941. 
The very fact that a modern composer outside the U.S.S.R. should have written 
four symphonies by his fortieth year is rather remarkable, but these symphonies 
are remarkable enough in themselves to deserve special attention: particularly 
in their almost complete independence of contemporary symphonic currents, 
for they show no plain evidence of contemporary influences, very few signs of 
any. conscious affinity with any other modern composer (an occasional textural 
reminder of the symphonic music of Sibelius being the only notable one), and 
not many traces of unconscious or coincidental similarity to the symphonic or 
orchestral idiom of his contemporaries. 

Of these last coincidences, I think two are.worthy of mention. First, the 
likeness of mood and texture in Rubbra’s first and Vaughan Williams’ fourth 
symphonies. Both were of the same period, but it was certainly not this 
Vaughan Williams who was Rubbra’s master, although he had been his teacher 
at one time. More probably the general mood of the middle ’thirties inspired 
quite separately the two similar conceptions, and though it seems significant 
that both composers have since relaxed the grimness of this musical idiom, 
the similarity is really quite fortuitous and superficial. 

The second unconscious likeness, half related to the last, is the similarity 
of the progress of Rubbra’s musical style to the progress of Walton’s, 7.e. from 


| initial grimness to later grace, from prevailing dissonance to comparative 


consonance. Walton’s rounding of the corners of his own style has been noted 
by many observers, but there is an equally clear and unnoticed example of 
this process in Rubbra’s symphonies, the difference being that it took place 
rather later in his career, more quickly, and for different reasons, which I do 
not propose to attempt to discover here. This resemblance, however, is also 
superficial, for Rubbra’s and Walton’s idioms are no more similar than 
Rubbra’s and Vaughan Williams’. Their only other point of contact is their 
curious classically unorthodox juxtaposition of consonances, and even in this 
they are as dissimilar from each other as from Berg, in whom the same tendency 
may be observed. Walton’s method, best exemplified in the viola Concerto, 
consists of the use of successions of ‘‘false relations’, whereas Rubbra’s consists 
of the placing of ordinary triads in musical contexts tonally unrelated by any 
academically recognized precepts. But the technique in both cases is too 
small a part of their general equipment to be of any real significance in compar- 
ing them. 

So much for Rubbra in relation to his contemporaries; there is little more 
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clue one can give to his style by reference to and comparison with modem 
composers, but reference to the past is more illuminating. His symphonies 
are immediately seen to be nearer to Brahms than to any later composer, 
and to bear much the same relationship to Brahms’ as the latter’s to 
Beethoven’s. 

This resemblance to Brahms is an unconscious one, fundamental, not 
superficial. It is chiefly to be seen in their at once conservative and romantic 
approach to form. Both accept the broad classical design, and make no great 
attempt to extend or alter it to suit new symphonic needs in general. They 
alter it to suit their personal needs, which happen to be similar, and manifest 
themselves most obviously in a mutual desire to exclude the scherzo from the 
symphony, and to substitute a new type of movement that one might almost 
call the grazioso. Such a movement can never become a truly symphonic 
element like the scherzo, owing to its indefinite form and entirely personal 
nature. If the symphony is to retain its identity as an impersonal art form 
it cannot admit another completely free entity in addition to the slow move- 
ment. If it did, though magnificent symphonies such as Brahms’ and 
Rubbra’s might be written, the symphony would cease to have an existence 
of its own. 

For this reason, Brahms, although the greatest symphonist since Beethoven, 
was of little importance in the history of symphonic progress. It was Wagner 
and Liszt, certainly not great symphonists in the accepted sense, who really 
mattered to symphonic history between Beethoven and the twentieth century. 
Likewise Rubbra’s symphonies, which seem to me to rank as high as Brahms’ 
aesthetically, are for the same reason less important historically to the sym- 
phony than the music of Barték, whose symphonies were as few as Wagner’s. 
Actually the musical relationships of Wagner-Brahms, Barték-Rubbra, are 
almost exactly parallel, and though I do not offer this coincidence by way of 
clinching my argument, I cannot resist pointing out that their chronological 
relationships are also the same; that is to say, in both cases the first composer 
is just about twenty years senior to the second. 

This similarity to Brahms gepresents only one side of Rubbra’s musical 
character. My comment above on the relation of Beethoven, Brahms and 
Rubbra is only half-true, for if one views Brahms as Beethoven’s son musically, 
one should regard Rubbra, not as grandson, but as youngerson. He is directly 
descended from Beethoven, in a line that lies quite close to Brahms, but is 
strikingly different; partly owing to the fact that musical evolution since 
Brahms has enabled Rubbra to see post-classical symphonic needs more 
clearly: partly that with much greater resource at his disposal he attempts 
little more symphonic exploration beyond Beethoven than Brahms did—his 
exploration being therefore almost inevitably better thought out and planned: 
and partly that English tradition has a greater place in Rubbra’s musical 
material than German. Rubbra is not a consciously, nor, as far as I can trace, 
unconsciously “‘folky’”’ composer, but he has a great admiration for the Eliza- 
bethans and Purcell, with whom he has many affinities, as one may see clearly 
in his vocal works. Not only does he take Elizabethan texts; he sets them in 
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odern a modern style suggestive of that period, with a conviction that shows the 
onies | affinity to be real and deep. This aspect of his personality is naturally less 
oser, f apparent in his symphonies, but there the musical thought is tinged with the 
’s to} feeling for the period and its tradition. Consequently, with Brahmsian 

outlook, but with this wider range of sympathies and background, Rubbra 
, Not — achieves, within his conservative limits of design, a considerable internal 
antic } originality, which if inevitably insufficient to offer a model solution of modern 
great | symphonic problems, shows a good deal of understanding of them. 
They This understanding is most clearly shown in his first and fourth symphonies, 
nifest } where Rubbra, realizing the threat offered to the abstract identity of the 
n the | symphony by the inclusion of two purely personal movements, has excluded 
lmost a slow movement proper, and reduced the number to three. In each symphony 
honic | the middle movement is of grazioso type, and the finale, by way of compensa- 
sonal | tion, consists of two sections. The first finale has a fugal coda, the fourth a 
form | slow introduction. This formal parallel is not the only one, so it will be inter- 
nove- | esting to look at these two symphonies together to give us some idea of Rubbra’s 

and development over five years. 
tence 

agner 
ner’s. — 
ay of morendo PPP 
gical =o 
sical The second parallel is one of tonal organization. Both first movements are 
; and f of indefinite key. One looks like B, beginning with the main theme centering 
cally, } round B, over a B pedal (Ex. 3), but ends with this theme in the same key, 
ectly | over a C sharp pedal, as in Ex. 1. Four begins with the dominant seventh of 
ut is} A, which it never reaches before it ends in D. As no tonality is ever well 
since | established in either movement, for the purposes of this analogy I shall interpret 
more | them both as being in the key of the final chord, 7.e. C sharp and D respectively. 
mpts § Upon these notes Rubbra in each case proceeds to build a major triad with the 
—his } keys of the succeeding movements. Thus in One, the middle movement is in 
ned: | A flat and F minor, and in Four, the middle movement is mainly in G flat, 
isical |} and the introduction to the finale (almost a separate slow movement) is in 
race,} Aminor. That such an interpretation of Rubbra’s intention is not too fanciful 
‘liza- | seems to be confirmed by his following the same procedure in the third Sym- 
early phony. The tonic of movement one is a definite E, of movement two, A flat, 
m in 


of movement three, first B minor, changing finally to D, almost like a modern 
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equivalent of the Tierce de Picardie. Thus he creates a major triad again, 
plus a minor seventh. It also seems worth noting that each time the major 
third takes the written form of a diminished fourth, and each finale is quite 
unrelated tonally to the triad. One ends in C, Four in E minor, Three in C 
sharp. 


Ex.2 Con_moto 


Allegro moderato e tempestoso 


Here for a time the parallel between One and Four ceases. Their first 
movements are both serious, but there could hardly be a greater contrast than 
between the restraint and fluency of Ex. 2 (the opening of Four) and the 
tempestuous fierceness of Ex. 3 (the opening of One, which immediately 
challenges comparison with the opening of Vaughan Williams’ fourth Sym- 
phony). The formal design and method of construction of One is an example 
of Rubbra’s characteristic unitary form, in which the first theme dominates 
the whole movement. Subsidiary themes arise, often related closely enough 
to the first to be regarded as development, never assuming the importance of 
a second subject. Such movements are really little more than the expansion 


1 This similarity of tonal construction is unconscious. The composer offers B as the most 
established if not the final tonality of the first movement of One, and gives his tonal scheme in 
the first two symphonies as a gigantic cadence from first movement to last; #.e. One, B to C, 
Two, D to E flat. 
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of one idea. Even accompanimental figures are usually derived from the 
thematic material. In this particular work the narrow melodic compass and 
semitonal progress of the principal theme give the whole movement a com- 
pressed texture emphasized by the heavy scoring almost throughout, and the 
jostling minor seconds of the main accompaniment, which allow little light to 
shine on the themes. The first movement of Four could, with an effort of 
imagination, be regarded as being in sonata form, though the second subject 
is scarcely distinguishable from the development, and the recapitulation is 
condensed to a summary of the first subject, and the barest hint of a second. 
It is really a compromise between the sonata and the unitary form. In 
character and texture this movement is far more expansive and light, and 
though fundamentally as serious, much better poised. The progression that 
opens it is one of the most striking examples of the harmonic procedure 
mentioned earlier, of placing common chords in uncommon contexts, and it 
may be taken as representative of the serene unobtrusive originality of the 
whole movement. 


wis 
Ex.5 
_ Allegro maestoso = 


rT 


The middle movements of both symphonies are of the grazioso type, though 
the first is of scherzo speed; both are examples of the unitary form, naturally 
less complex because of their intermezzo function. One is marked allegro 
bucolico, and consists entirely of successive presentations of a tune in transposed 
Mixolydian mode called Perigourdine. The tune retains its original shape, or 
inversion, until quite near the end when augmentations begin to appear. 
One point to be noticed is a presentation beginning on E, diatonically in E 
major, against the prevailing key of A flat, the keys being related by the 
common G sharp-A flat. All accompaniment is derived from the various 
melodic units of the tune, and interludes in which it is absent are rare and 
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momentary. The imtermezzo of Four is of similar unitary form, and although 
the thematic elements originally expounded (see Ex. 4) are more developed in 
the course of the movement than those of Perigourdine, this movement 
designedly gets nowhere. A surprising point here is the flexibility of rhythm, 
exceedingly rare in Rubbra’s symphonies. The function of this movement is 
precisely similar to that of Perigourdine, that is to reduce the tension created 
in the first movement. The differences of character are obviously dictated by 
the differences of the first movements, but this does not disguise their identity 
of symphonic function. 

In the finales of the two symphonies, the likeness is again apparent. The 
introduction to the finale of Four is thematically derived from the second sub- 
ject of the first movement, and is quite detached from the finale proper, 


which starts vigorously as in Ex. 5. This theme, with its related counter- 
theme, might well be a development of the canonic opening of the finale of One. 
It is noticeable that this latter theme carries its canon at nearly every appear- 
ance (see Ex. 6). The construction of the two movements on these themes is 
notably different. The characteristic likeness of the theme of One to the theme 
of its first movement is obvious; Rubbra then expands upon it and imparts 
to it some of the character of the second movement (see Ex. 7), next introduces 
in quick succession a second and third theme, both with subsidiary elements, 
keeping the first one in sight all the time. This is his exposition; he then 
weaves theme three in a texture composed mainly from the various subsidiaries, 
follows it with a fugue on theme two, winding up with a coda in which allusions 
can be found to all the themes, though the first, having been fully expounded 
at the beginning, appears only in the monotonous rhythmic figure of the 
accompaniment. 

The finale of Four really amounts to little more than the exposition of the 
First finale.. After the normal short but massive exposition, one or two 
wispy themes appear and vanish for ever; there is a very brief development, a 
condensed recapitulation, and a coda of a few bars. This is really another 
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unitary movement, dominated entirely by the opening idea, and it is no less 
forceful for being short, in keeping with the rest of the symphony. 

I have examined these two symphonies so closely because they seem to me 
to be the most characteristic of Rubbra; it seems significant that after the 
second and third, he should return to the form of his first, to use it more maturely 
for the expression of a very different feeling and mood. Before attempting 
to sum up, I want to look at the construction of the second and third 
symphonies. 

Both have many points of interest, but they are quite different in style. 
Three is the most Brahmsian in feeling and form, and the tonal construction 
is like that of One and Four, except that the key (E) of the first movement is 
well defined. Two, on the other hand, is mainly uncharacteristic. It opens 
with a fairly short lento in a key of D, somewhere between Dorian and diatonic 
minor modes. Its second movement is the only so-called scherzo in all the 
symphonies; the third is a slow movement of more or less unitary design, the 
finale Rubbra’s one rondo. One point of similarity between the symphonies 
is that both contain distinct slow movements, both placed third. 

Outwardly Two is Rubbra’s least characteristic symphony. The first 
movement opens with a unison theme heavily announced by horns, bassoons, 
violas and cellos. Its main melodic figure, a run down from F to B, with the 
occasional upper G, persists, at first in its original form, later progressively 
diminished, though an ever-growing texture, until the second idea appears 
(Ex. 8). Some effective play is made with this, with accompanimental figures 
arising out of the melody, until the final return of the opening theme. In 
broad construction the movement is quite like the finale of Four. The second 
movement is in the mood of many modern scherzos, dark, fierce, passionate. 
Its main features are a downward leaping figure (Ex. 12) and a melody ranging 
conjunctly within the intervals of a minor third, or a fourth. The slow move- 
ment is based on various fragments of the opening (Ex. 9) in a unitary form 
approaching that of free variations. Of the E flat rondo finale little more need 
be said than that it is light and delicate, living up to its description amabile. 
A representative fragment is quoted in Ex. 10, to which further reference will 
be made later. 

In Three, the first movement again is in abbreviated sonata form, the second 
a unitary movement of much the same character and thematic quality as the 
intermezzo of Four, or Perigourdine, the third a slow movement that might be 
called Nocturne, of a formal simplicity unsusceptible of definition, the finale 
a theme, variations and fugue. At this point I offer no more particular 
comment on the work, but reference will be made to themes in it, in dealing 
with certain general technical aspects that are typical enough to be regarded 
as characteristics. 

One of the most important of such aspects, apart from the formal and tonal 
ones already discussed, is Rubbra’s fondness for spacious statement of principal 
themes, the frequent use of canonic exposition, or the accompaniment of 
themes by related counter-themes, all manifestations of the same kind of 
symphonic thinking, of a desire to set out the argument largely and plainly. 
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Examples are the openings of the finale of One (canon, Ex. 6), of the first 
movements of Two (quasi canon) and Three (nearly free canon), and of the 
finale proper of Four (closely related themes simultaneously expounded) 
(Ex. 5). The process is also applied even to secondary subjects, such as that 
of the-first movement of Two (Ex. 8), where the theme is played successively 


by flute and oboe above the bass clarinet’s single augmented version of it. 
Related to this type of device is Rubbra’s practice of selecting salient features 
of themes and composing the accompanimental texture from monotonous 
repetitions of such fragments. The first and second movements of One, and 
the finale of Four are striking examples. In melodic construction, a feature 
familiar enough to deserve special note is that of a leap, usually a fourth or 
fifth, followed by a semitonal step in the same direction, most frequent in 
subsidiary melodic passages. The tune of Ex. 8, for instance, is later developed 
into an even lovelier form against the solo violin passage quoted in Ex. 11. 
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The figure in the scherzo of Two (Ex. 12), the violin passages in the opening of 
One (Ex. 3), are by no means the only other examples of the same sort of thing. 
Normally Rubbra’s tunes range within a fairly small compass, but have 
comparatively few common features, other than the prevalence of conjunct 
progression ; although there is a distinct similarity between the last bars of the 
Three finale theme (Ex. 13) and the slow movement tune of Two (Ex. 9), 
perhaps because of all Rubbra’s unitary movements, this slow one is the 
nearest to the variation form of the finale of Three. 

The various examples given will show that Rubbra is eminently a contra- 
puntal composer; but he is also very conscious harmonically, witness his 
striking treatment of common chords already noted. A frequently recurring 
subsidiary feature is the common use of scales, usually descending on cello 
and bass in the manner of an ostinato over quite long passages (see Three and 
Four particularly). A certain lack of rhythmic variety gives Rubbra’s work 


' an element of monotony, enhanced by the sombre, sometimes almost mono- 


chromatic scoring. The textural clarity is all from within and makes itself 
obvious, rather in spite of, than by virtue of, the scoring. But such instrumenta- 
tion is, again like Brahms, calculated, extremely individual, and, as one comes 
to realize more and more, the only right scoring for the kind of thought. 

Finally it is worth noting that all these symphonies are of comparatively 
short duration. This perfect reconciliation of expansive thought and concise 
expression (in no wise epigrammatic) is something that continually improves. 
If Rubbra has not solved the problem of the symphony in the abstract, he has 
mastered his own problems with a clarity and precision that every younger 
and many an older composer might well envy. In my opinion his is by far 
the greatest symphonic achievement in modern British music.” 


* To supplement the above necessarily brief analyses of the second and third symphonies, 
readers are referred to articles by Arthur Hutchings in Music and Letters, October, 1939, and 
Musical Times, September, 1940. 

See also ‘‘Rubbra’s Third Symphony,”’ by Arthur Hutchings, Music Review, Vol. II, No. 1, 
February, 1941, and ‘“‘Rubbra and the Dominant Seventh,’ by W. H. Mellers, Music REvIEw, 
Vol. IV, No. 3, August, 1943 [ED.]. 


Review of Music 


A. Khachaturian. Piano Concerto. Miniature score. (Boosey and Hawkes.) 12s. 
What is there to say of this familiar, now almost popular Soviet-Armenian work 
except to welcome the appearance of the admirably printed miniature score? The music 
is efficient, colourful, extrovert and deserves its popularity, but it is not quite a master- 
piece. G. A. 
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The Future of the Amateur 


BY 
R. J.. MANNING 


“Tis no matter how it be in tune, so it make noise enough.” 
—JacguEs in As You Like It. 


WHEN the war broke out in 1939 the choral and orchestral society to which 
I belonged decided to give two concerts annually instead of one. It was felt 
that under the strain of war, people would need music more than ever. The 
concerts were given successfully, in spite of the difficulties which beset music 
societies at the time, when so many players and singers were being called up. 
A section of the choir, all near neighbours, also made their contribution towards 
providing a recreational counterblast to the black-out by forming themselves 
into a madrigal society which met weekly throughout the first years of the war. 
It is evident that many other amateur music societies took similar decisions, 
and that numbers of music clubs and associations, formal and informal, came 
into being during these six years. Despite the absence of hundreds of pro- 
fessionals and amateurs on service, despite the black-out and general war- 
weariness, music has had in this country an extraordinary flowering. This 
increased musical activity, however, raises certain problems. It will be very 
easy for the growth to decay as quickly as it came, and for this disorganized, 
almost hectic music-making to have a deleterious effect in the long run upon 
standards of musical taste. The fact that professionally made music can now 
reach the masses through radio, gramophone and concert tour increases the 
appetite of the people for music, encourages amateur music-making, but at 
the same time raises problems for the amateur society which will have to be 
faced resolutely if these societies are to survive, take firm root, and play a 
valuable part in England’s musical life. 

The average orchestral amateur is a person whose playing is without doubt 
well below the standard of the professional, yet he delights in public perform- 
ance, and indeed frequently is to be induced to attend rehearsals only in 
preparation for a concert. The amateur choral singer occupies a rather 
different position. Technically he has the advantage over the player, and it is 
not impossible for a choir of amateur singers to be brought up to a standard 
that can compare with any but the finest professional choir, and there are very 
few of these. Singers with trained voices do not always make the best 
choralists. The choirs of this country have established such a tradition that 
it is now taken for granted that, apart from their own local concerts, they 
should be invited to perform with professional orchestras on the radio, and at 
the Proms and other such concerts. The position of the amateur choir does 
not, therefore, raise many problems for the future except in the case of the 
society which, for reasons of size, locality, or incompetent training, cannot 
raise its standard to a satisfactory level. These choirs persist in giving con- 
certs, and, as they seldom have to compete against a better choir, their standard 
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will not be raised unless local public opinion or an energetic choirmaster compels 
it to be so. 

This article is chiefly concerned with the future position of the amateur 
orchestral player. In an amateur orchestra there are always some players 
who have had a professional training, who play regularly with orchestral and 
chamber ensembles, and whose standard of playing is certainly up to that of 
the average professional player and sometimes better. But the majority of 
orchestral amateurs are either professional failures, or dilettantes who “did 
music” at a college at the age of 18 for want of anything better to “do”, or 
people who have taken up their instruments with real enthusiasm rather late 
in life and therefore ‘lack professional technique. What is to be done with 
these indifferent players, of whom there are thousands, and who now have to 
compete against wireless, gramophone and “live” professional orchestras? 
They join the amateur societies, and at the performance, when the orchestra 
is stiffened up with professionals, they blur the edges of the playing, and make 
it impossible for any conductor to obtain a clean attack and pure, balanced 
tone. They are the backbone of the music societies, and a healthy source of 
subscriptions. They make the orchestra—and they mar it. They are the 
burden of the professional—and the provider of at least a substantial slice of 
his daily bread. What is to be done with them? It is obvious that as far as 
orchestral work is concerned the public concert is a necessity. The small 
choir can meet for pleasure and can sometimes be persuaded to work without 
any object in view but enjoyment; the amateur chamber ensemble usually 
realizes its own limitations, for players who are sufficiently competent to 
venture upon the exacting parts of a quartet usually have some sense of their 
own powers, and perhaps the very informality and intimacy of their meetings 
make their members less open to the disease of concert-giving. But the 
amateur orchestral player must have his public performance, and few people 
who have ever had anything to do with amateur music-making would, I think, 
deny that his demand is reasonable. Quantities of choral music, the vast 
body of Elizabethan motets and madrigals, were written for the private enjoy- 
ment of the singers, and not for public performance, but the atmosphere of the 
concert hall hangs over orchestral music and over the big choral works. It is 
difficult to imagine a choir and orchestra rehearsing the Messiah for weeks, 
with no other object than their own enjoyment, and all thought of a public 
performance quite absent from their minds. 

The problem is, how much longer will the amateur society be able to com- 
mand a hearing, and what can be done to raise the standard of amateur playing 
sufficiently to ensure that it can withstand professional competition? Or, to 
put the question another way, how can amateur and professional music- 
making in England be brought into some sort of harmonious order, and be 
made to complement each other in such a manner as to enrich our musical life? 

A philharmonic society well known to me gives four concerts a season. 
The choir and orchestra give one each separately, and they combine for the 
other two, one of which is always, I believe, the Messiah, the concert on which 
the society reckons to make up the losses incurred by the other three. Four 
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concerts a season. The disease, which might be called “‘concertitis”, has a 
strong hold on this society. Yet, they would argue, the orchestra must have 
a concert to itself, and so must the choir (their particular pigeon is a Christmas 
Carol concert), they must do the Messiah for financial reasons if for no other, 
and unless they gave a fourth concert they would never do any other choral 
work. (Q.E.D.) Itisall very simple. And the result is that not one of these 
concerts is adequately rehearsed. A choral concert requires at least eight 
separate rehearsals for choir and orchestra, and then at least three combined 
rehearsals. With four concerts in the season, September to April, that is, 
30 weeks or so, about seven rehearsals are allowed for each concert, rehearsals 
which last little more than an hour and a half. Players and singers 
are to be found still reading the notes, and reading them wrong, up to the 
dress rehearsal, if not at the actual performance. Yet amateur players 
should have every opportunity of making music together. There is no 
surer way to the appreciation and understanding of music than by the practical 
approach. And if people play together, sooner or later the innate desire to 
perform before others asserts itself. It is easy to be high-minded and em- 
phasize that the amateur is essentially one who should make music solely for 
the love of it. The fact remains that orchestral music needs performance, and 
the problem is not whether or no the amateurs should give their concerts, but 
by what means their standards can be improved, and their work fitted into the 
general scheme of things. 

I have three suggestions to make towards the solution of this problem 
which must be solved for the health of our musical life. There is no doubt 
that a poor standard of amateur playing has its general effect, and that while 
professionals:may set a poor example and influence musical standards for the 
worse, it is equally true that a steady deterioration in amateur playing will have 
an effect on professional standards, in that the public will expect less of the 
professionals than they should do, and accept with ever-increasing complacency 
the slipshod and coarse playing which already characterizes some well-known 
orchestras. Let us make no mistake. It is the job of the professional to set 
the standard, and as a first step, then, let him give the amateur a yardstick 
by which to measure his owh competence. The London Philharmonic 
Orchestra has made an interesting experiment by forming a junior section, 
mainly for students from the music colleges. This will act as a training school 
for the main orchestra. Mr. Ernest Read insisted on a probationary period in 
his junior orchestra before graduation to the senior section—it is astonishing 
that more orchestras have not followed his lead before this. Other professional 
bodies might well follow the example of the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 
But still more interesting are the possibilities which the idea holds for amateur 
societies. The institution of junior orchestras might go far to improve the 
standard of amateur playing. Few societies are so small that they could not 
insist on their members having a probationary period in the junior orchestra. 
If their small numbers made such a scheme impossible, a closer link with other 
amateur societies in the same locality, such as I have outlined at the end of 
this article, might overcome this difficulty. Here would be an incentive to the 
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players to make greater efforts to improve their technique, instead of resting 
content as passengers in the orchestra, dependent on the competent players 
and the professionals to carry them over the difficult passages and conceal 
their worst defects. 

A junior orchestra would be of particular value to amateur wind players. 
I speak from experience. I am one myself. Their shortcomings are apt to be 
more noticeable than those of the string players, for their solo passages stand 
out and are frequently of some difficulty. Orchestral experience they must 
have. Let them have a probationary period in the junior section to gain 
confidence and find their orchestral feet, and they will cause less pain when 
they graduate into the main orchestra. 

Most important of all to the healthy musical life of the community would 
be the creation of firm bonds, both between different amateur bodies and 
between amateurs and professionals. Many counties now have a Music 
Committee and a Music Organizer. As time goes on it is to be hoped that they 
will have an increasing influence on the planning of music in their areas, and 
will be able to bring some order out of the present chaos. In a county where, 
for instance, there are half a dozen towns, each with its own amateur orchestra, 
it would be interesting to see some interchange of concerts, possibly some com- 
bined concerts. The latter would solve the difficulty of towns too small to 
produce an adequate orchestra for concert purposes. Suppose towns A and B 
are 20 miles apart. Each forms a junior and senior orchestra, meeting 
weekly, but in each case the numbers are small. Why should it not be 
arranged that the different sections meet for combined rehearsal once, say, 
every fortnight? Transport raises a problem, but not, one would have thought, 
an insuperable difficulty to a determined body of people. An almost more 
formidable obstacle is that many people only attend their local concerts 
because so-and-so is singing or playing in it, and a visiting amateur society, 
giving a concert on its own, might not draw a large audience. A combined 
concert, however, would be able to draw on two localities, would share the 
financial burden of the professional fees, and might thereby make it possible 
for an adequately paid conductor to be employed as permanent director of both 
orchestras. 

There is, however, more to this problem of the amateur than the organiza- 
tion of the amateur societies themselves. The concert tours of the professional 
orchestras, though no one would wish to see them curtailed, present a very real 
problem to the local societies. The professional orchestra has a reputation. 
Never mind whether it is deserved or not, the public assume that because it is 
professional it will give a better concert than the local society. Moreover, 
and this is an important point, the promoters of these concerts naturally tend 
to choose their programmes for their box-office appeal. The amateur societies 
—all honour to them—do sometimes embark on programmes of great musical 
interest and enterprise, only to find that the public will not come to hear 
unfamiliar works. If professional orchestras can tour the country at will, 
giving concerts with no regard to local musical plans, the amateur societies are 
going to find it harder and harder to get their audiences. At present the 
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professional orchestra make their bookings with little regard for local events, 
and there have been cases where the local society concert, booked for weeks, 
has been killed by the visit of the professional orchestra a few days before or 
after. That there are grave dangers inherent in any scheme to organize 
concerts is evident. No one of us wishes to see the blighting hand of officialdom 
laid heavily upon our musical life. But those who glorify “free enterprise’’ in 
music as in any other sphere, and condemn all forms of control as ‘“‘ deadening”, 
are too frequently anxious only for their own freedom and no one else’s, and 
find in chaotic conditions a chance to benefit themselves which they fear they 
might not find in a planned order of things. I am convinced that musical life 
in our complex social order cannot be healthy unless it is subjected to a certain 
degree of control and planning, with the planners held responsible to those who 
have elected them or appointed them to their position. Local music com- 
mittees should make it their job to create a liaison between professionals and 
amateurs, to effect exchanges and combined music-making, which will break 
down parochialism, widen musical contacts throughout their area, and stimu- 
late a critical and constructive attitude on the part of the amateur and his 
audience alike. 


Reviews of Music 
Serge Prokofiev. Gavotte, op. 77, No. 4. 1s. 6d. 
S. Shostakovitch. Polka, op. 22. 2s. 
A. Khachaturian. Poéme. 2s. 
D. Kabalevsky. Sonatina, op. 13, No. 1. 3s. 


Bohuslav Martinu. Etudes and Polkas: Books I-III. 4s. each. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 


Infantilism: reversion in adult life to the mind of a child. (See also certain contem- 
porary composers.) Prokofiev’s Gavotte has as its main theme a subject that might have 
occurred to an ordinary writer of children’s pieces, spiced with modern side-slips into 
remote keys and back again. If it is meant as a joke one can only assume that Russian 
musical humour does not export well. Much the same applies to Shostakovitch’s Polka, 
which has, however, the merit of brevity, unlike those portentous symphonies of his, 
under which many of us groaned during the war. Khachaturian’s Poéme has not even 
this saving grace, but meanders aimlessly through some eleven pages, arousing no other 
interest than a faint curiosity as to when or why it should stop. As to the Kabalevsky 
Sonatina—the editor’s blurb informs us that the composer started to play the piano by 
ear at the age of six. This entirely harmless pastime he seems not to have abandoned. 
But why note down and publish the results? Martinu’s three volumes present a threefold 
problem; how they came to be written, why they were ever published and who on earth 
would want to play them. Ifa prize were to be offered for the most meaningless succes- 
sion of chords one might suggest bars 35-8 on page 11 of the first book, but many other 
choice specimens might be quoted. (Incidentally there is a quite unnecessary 4 against 
the lower F in the treble in this passage, which may be either'a misprint or merely 
Bohuslav’s way of making things more complicated.) To sum up, one can only regret 
that the publishers of these works have seen fit to indulge in what seems an expense of 
excellent music paper and a complete waste of printer’s ink. Cc. W. O. 
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Alfredo Casella 


BY 


MAURICE O’HANA 


ALFREDO CASELLA died on 4th March, after a long illness which had practically confined 
him to his Roman home for the past three years, without, however, hindering his principal 
musical activities. He had been for 25 years the foremost figure in Italian music. 
This may seem surprising, if one considers that he was surrounded by such musi- 
cians as Pizzetti and Dallapiccola, whose creative powers are probably more original than 
his own, and by interpreters and teachers who could claim, in their particular line, a 
mastery equal to that of Casella. But his undisputed authority can be explained first 
by the fact that no one musician in Italy possessed so vast a culture, nor could one find 
such a many-sided talent as his. A third and important reason lies in the fact that Casella, 
by formation and traditions, had built his personality more on a European scale than on an 
exclusively Italian one, just like Busoni. 

His 20 years’ stay in Paris, where he was a pupil of Gabriel Fauré and received 
frequent advice from both Debussy and Ravel, broadened his conceptions far beyond 
those of his fellow musicians. In fact, Casella never suffered ill-effects from the confine- 
ment which, under the stringent conditions prevailing in his country, restrained the 
exertions of most Italian musicians to Italy and her immediate surroundings between 
1932 and the end of the war. 

Furthermore, by coupling his ideas with the remarkable versatility of his nature, he 
was able to exercise a decisive influence on the younger generations who were trying to 
find their way out of the much-cursed “‘verismo”’ towards a solid and modern musical 
language. It can thus be said that the leading young composers of to-day, such as 
Petrassi and Turchi, owe the best part of their formation to Alfredo Casella—for one of 
his most telling achievements was unquestionably teaching, both the pianoforte and 
composition. 

All through the war years he used to rise from his bed three times a week, in spite of 
bitter cold and of other discomforts which rendered his sufferings hardly bearable, to hold 
his piano course at the Santa Cecilia Academy in Rome. We were often amazed during 
his lessons by the quality and orchestral variety of his tone, seldom attained on the piano, 
especially in his renderings of the last Beethoven Sonatas or the Debussy ‘“‘Preludes’’. 
He liked to tell how his introduction of Debussy and Ravel’s works in Italy, early in the 
‘twenties, met with such disapproval that he more than once had to leave the platform 
under pressure from an indignant audience. 

As a composer Casella has led the Italian school on the path of Stravinsky and Ravel, 
his favourite contemporary masters. Their influence, as well as that of Debussy, appears 
in many of his works, such as the well-known “‘Scarlattiana’”’ for piano and orchestra, or the 
ballet ‘‘La Giara.’’ (The latter was to become a favourite with the Forces in Italy during 
the occupation.) However, his last works are all of an individual and striking character. 
The harp Sonata is a masterpiece of its kind. Of no lesser quality are the Divertimento 
for strings, the Partita for piano and orchestra, ‘‘Sinfonia, Arioso and Toccata” for the 
piano, and last, the Missa Pro Pace, a large work for voices, choir and orchestra com- 
pleted a year before his death and representing the final synthesis of his musical experience. 

Few schools have not, in some way or other, made use of Casella’s authority; either 
through his revised editions of the Beethoven Sonatas, of Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavier or 
of Chopin’s works, through his teaching, or through his writings on music, musicians and 
technique, to which he added a year ago a treatise on Instrumentation. 

He was also known to be an outstanding interpreter of Mozart’s Concertos and toured 
the world as a concert pianist before making composition his main activity. His attractive 
intellectual personality, constantly searching for young talent, made of his studio a 
meeting point for all Italian and many foreign musicians. 
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The New York Season 


BY 
EVERETT HELM 


NEw York has probably never seen a more hectic musical season than the one that is 
now drawing to a close. Recitals and concerts have piled up in an almost disorderly 
fashion. New names have appeared daily, each modified by superlative and super 
superlative adjectives. Activity has been so intense that much chaff and much wheat 
as well have blown about almost unnoticed. The general effect has been one of confusion. 

As early as last May, both of the ‘‘accepted’’ concert halls—Carnegie Hall and Town 
Hall—were completely booked for this season. The former is the larger auditorium, the 
home of the New York Philharmonic, in which visiting orchestras also appear. Its 
prestige as a recital hall is great, but only artists with already established names can 
afford to appear in it. Town Hall is the recitalist’s hall par excellence. Well-known 
artists appear here, and it is considered eminently desirable for débuts. Town Hall has 
been running on 2 three (sometimes four) concerts a day schedule: a recital at 2.30, 
another at 5.30, and a third at 8.30. On Saturday nights, a series called ‘‘Music at 
Midnight” has presented ‘‘high-class’” jazz concerts and a number of well-known folk 
music singers. 

A third hall, Times Hall, is owned by the New York Times, and this auditorium has 
also been kept busy by recitalists ‘‘on their way up’’, as well as by concerts organized by 
musical societies. Much modern chamber music has been heard there, sponsored by such 
organizations as the League of Composers, the International Society for Contemporary 
Music, the National Association of Composers and Conductors, etc. 

Although New York has a number of other fine halls, neither the public nor the Press 
seems anxious to venture downtown to Greenwich Village or uptown to Hunter College 
or the YMHA. Performances in other halls than one of the big three run the unfortunate 
risk of going practically unnoticed—horribile dictu—with the exception of the “high- 
brow’? Museum of Modern Art, where much new music is played. 

The influx of European and Latin American artists has contributed to the current 
musical housing shortage. With a return to something like normal conditions, travel 
possibilities have increased to give the whole world access to New York. Favourites of 
pre-war days, such as Myra Hess, Thibault, Enesco, Tauber, and Maggie Teyte, have made 
triumphal reappearances. They have been joined by the first trickle of European 
artists making their first appearances in the United States—Paul Loyonnet, Nikita 
Magaloff, pianists; Charles Miinch and Manuel Rosenthal among conductors; the Quatuor 
Pasquier and the Griller Quartet. Latin Americans now appear to be looking towards 
New York as they once looked towards Paris and Berlin. Well-known artists such as 
Claudio Arrau, Guiomar Novaes, Olga Praga Coelho, Bidu Sayao, and others live and do 
most of their work in the United States. First-class younger talents such as Yara 
Bernette, Brazilian pianist, and Mariza Regules, Argentine pianist, have settled here. 
These are followed by a host of as-yet-unknown artists, who have come to the United 
States to try their wings. 

In spite of the intense activity of this season, programmes have been, on the whole, 
somewhat dull and unenterprising. The ‘‘standard repertoire’ (deadly phrase) has been 
so much repeated that it ceases to interest. Chopin, Liszt, Beethoven, Brahms, Tchai- 
kovsky, Debussy, unquestionably have their place in the repertoire. But the young 
artist making his début does not necessarily do himself a favour by playing the same works 
that Horowitz played the night before. The public prefers to hear them from Horowitz. 
Nor does Horowitz (here one may substitute many other great names) necessarily do the 
art of music or his public a favour by playing almost exclusively the standard repertoire. 
A certain feeling of being “‘fed-up’’ with the standard repertoire is in the New York air. 
It remains to be seen if anything will come of it. 
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Orchestral concerts have been comparatively as abundant as recitals. The New 
York Philharmonic plays three concerts a week in Carnegie Hall, extra concerts across 
the river in Brooklyn. Guest conductors this year have included Manuel Rosenthal, 
Bruno Walter, Charles Miinch, Walter Hendl, Leopold Stokowski and Georg Szell. The 
major scandal of the season was the recent open break between Arthur Judson, the most 
powerful impresario in the United States, before whom conductors are wont to tremble, 
and the Philharmonic’s ex-permanent conductor Artur Rodzinski, who in a huff resigned 
his post, accusing Judson of undue interference in the artistic management of the 
orchestra. 

In addition to the regular Philharmonic concerts, the Philadelphia and Boston orches- 
tras appear frequently in New York. The latter, conducted by Koussevitzky, is always 
sold out. This season the Baltimore and Indianapolis orchestras, conducted by Reginald 
Stewart and Fabien Sevitzky respectively, have also made brief visits to New York. The 
New York City Orchestra, conducted by the young American Leonard Bernstein, also 
played an October-November season of six pairs of concerts, distinguishing itself for the 
novelty and interest of its programmes. The final concert—all Stravinsky—included a 
revival of Oedipus Rex. Inthe main, the large orchestras have done their bit in presenting 
new music. Rosenthal conducted premiéres of a number of his own works as well as 
music by Messiaen. Miinch gave the first American performance of Honegger’s Liturgical 
Symphony, heard previously in London. Stokowski gave a revival of Hindemith’s First 
Symphony. Of special interest was Koussevitzky’s premiére of Aaron Copland’s Third 
Symphony, which was exceptionally well received. Rodzinski played a new work by 
David Diamond, Rounds for String Orchestra. Reginald Stewart gave a first performance 
of Lukas Foss’ Pantomime. Walter Hendl played Peter Mennin’s new Third Symphony. 
Bruno Walter played Vaughan Williams’ Fifth Symphony. Leon Barzin conducted the 
National Orchestral Association in Jacques de Menasce’s Second Piano Concerto. 

The Metropolitan Opera continues to play to packed-out houses and to evoke hot 
controversy among musicians as to its ultimate value and function. While admission 
prices remain high, it operates at an apparently unavoidable deficit and gives performances 
which are not always first class.) Many American musicians feel that it contributes 
little to the musical life of the country by constant repetitions of Verdi, Wagner, Gounod, 
Bizet, Puccini and the other standards. The season’s one attempt to produce a novelty 
at the ‘‘Met”’ ended in failure. The Warrior, a one-act opera by the American composer 
Bernard Rogers, was received poorly by both Press and public. 

Several new stars made their débuts this season with the ‘“‘Met’’—among them Renée 
Mazella, French lyric soprano, Set Svanholm, Swedish Wagnerian tenor, Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, Italian tenor, Dezso Ernster, Hungarian basso. 

The feverish atmosphere of this season might be symbolized by the music-lover whe 
shared a cab with me as I left Town Hall one evening after hearing two groups of a dull 
piano recital. He was dashing for Carnegie Hall to hear a bit of a violin recital, after 
which he planned to end his musical orgy at the Metropolitan Opera. I was about to 
ask him whether he didn’t need a psychiatrist, when he plunged out of the cab into the 
arms of his second muse for the evening. 
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Czechoslovak Report 


BY 
ERNST H. MEYER 


Prague today is a town of great cultural activity. There is enormous interest in 
matters of art, literature and learning. Music flourishes as rarely before in the life of this 
great city. Even the casual visitor is struck by the new intensity and impetus in its 
musical life. 

There are numerous concerts. Some of these are state-sponsored. Great encourage- 
ment is given to young artists—even now, so soon after the war, the musical profession 
seems to be a lucrative proposition for a comparatively large number of people. The 
Czechoslovak authorities are especially concerned with raising a new generation of musi- 
cians. State scholarships are numerous and eagerly sought. 

It is natural that at the moment Czech music and musicians are given official encourage- 
ment before all others. After the Hitler Protectorate a new national consciousness and 
pride in the great tradition of Bohemian and Moravian music have to be awakened. 
Therefore considerable attention is being paid to research into Czech musical history. 
Ancient archives in Prague, Brno, Kromeriz and other centres are being explored much 
more fully and systematically than at any time before. 

Yet Czechoslovak preoccupation with national music (which has been a source of 
inspiration since the days of Smetana and Dvordék) does not preclude international 


contacts and the cultivation of foreign music. Many foreign artists are to be found in |: 


Prague, British as well as Russian, French, Polish, Rumanian, Italian, Swiss, Bulgarian 
and even Indian and Chinese. Recent publications of British music are being studied 
with great interest. 

A striking example of Czech musical activity is its operatic life. There are three opera 
houses, two of which play every night. The National Theatre is back at its old artistic 
standard—indeed a performance of such a stirring patriotic piece as Smetana’s Dalibor 
seems to be stimulated nowadays by quite a new enthusiasm. The ‘‘Theatre of the sth 


of May”’ is a newcomer in Czech musical life. It has taken over the premises of the forme; |. - 


German Theatre, the biggest in Prague. It is subsidized by and run in co-operation wit) 
the Czech Trade Unions. Its musical director is Alois Haba, noted composer, teache: 
and musical “avant-guardiste”. He is assisted by Vaclav Kashlik, and Karel Anc: 
and their work is characterised by much interesting experiment in production, stage 
settings and style of performance. Apart from classical operas (Aida, Tales of Hoffmann, 
Fidelio and others) this opera company devotes much of its attention to new works 
(among other ‘‘novelties’’ there is an opera in quarter-tones by Haba himself). Perhaps 
their greatest success so far has been their production of Katya Kabanova, by Janacek. 

Among new and younger composers there is much talent, and indeed their number is 
considerable. Maybe some older musicians complain about there being too many new 
composers (‘‘we can’t cope with them”’), yet the fact itself is proof of a healthy, thriving 
musical life. Some will become widely known, no doubt; among them the names of 
Josef Bubak, E. F. Burian, Jiri Pauer, Karel Reiner, Miroslav Kabelac, Frantisek Bartos, 
and Emile Axman seem to be particularly noteworthy. 

Another interesting feature is the organisation of Czech composers. There is a com- 
posers’ league like our ‘‘A.C.C.S.” and British Composers’ Guild, there is a section for 
modern music which holds regular meetings where new works are performed and publicly 
discussed (like our ‘‘Promotion’’ concerts), and there is a special section for film musicians. 
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Concerts 


THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 


Amonc the welter of indifferent, dull and rank bad London concerts, the recent perform- 
ances by the Concertgebouw Orchestra under Eduard van Beinum set a standard. 
Not all their interpretations were uniformly perceptive, but the orchestra never fell below 
a level of fine professional efficiency. This, of course, is the standard we have a right to 
expect of every professional orchestra at all times. The Concertgebouw proved to us 
once again that British orchestras do not achieve it. 

On 16th February, at Covent Garden, we were given a miraculous performance of 
Le Sacre du Printemps (a work which surely must be played superbly or not at all) and 
of Bax’ Tintagel, a good performance of Wagenaar’s overture, The Taming of the Shrew, 
and an efficient though listless reading of the Beethoven second Symphony. The latter 
may be explained by the difficulty of the rest of the programme to which, in all probability, 
most of the rehearsal time was devoted. 


THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 


On 26th March, John Barbirolli followed in the tradition established by Hans Richter 
and Robert Heger by giving the third Hallé performance of Bruckner’s seventh Sym- 
phony. Scored for the normal late-nineteenth-century orchestra with the addition of 
six tubas in the second and last movements, this is supposed to be Bruckner’s most popular 
work—a mere euphemism as far as Great Britain is concerned. 

The performance, though not without blemish and suffering from a lack of balance 
due to insufficient strings to offset the battery of brass, was one which showed the 
orchestra’s natural sympathy with the composer’s personality and also Barbirolli’s 
fine understanding of the grandeur and pathos of Bruckner’s giant conceptions. The wise- 
acres who tell us that Bruckner is not for the English would have been confounded by the 


great enthusiasm shown by the audience at the close. 


Opera 


COVENT GARDEN, 20TH Marco; CAMBRIDGE THEATRE, 2np APRIL 


‘At the Royal Opera House an attempt has been made to offset the almost unbelievable 


poverty of the voices by stuffing out Mozart’s masterpiece with elaborate and in our 
opinion totally unsuitable scenery. Properly sung and played, The Flute needs virtually 
no scenery at all. From this, the poorest cast we have ever seen in a Mozart opera, 
only Edgar Evans and Graham Clifford stood in any way apart, the former making an 
adequately impressive figure of the first priest, whilst the clarity and vivacity of the 
latter’s diction almost counterbalanced the palpable absurdity of an Irish birdcatcher. 
For the rest, Kenneth Neate shook his head rather less than in Carmen (for which relief, 
much thanks) and Oscar Natzke might have made an imposing figure of Sarastro if his 
costume and mode of entry had given him any encouragement. Audrey Bowman, as the 
Queen of the Night, bungled the coloratura at the end of her first aria, only to be rewarded 
at the end of the scene by an impromptu resurgence of brilliant illumination as she was 
beginning to descend from her precarious post! There was no reason why the three ladies 
should not acquit themselves well in subsequent performances provided only that Doris 
Doree could be persuaded not to lag behind the beat—the resulting rhythmic imprecision 
did much to spoil the pleasure we should otherwise have derived from clean intonation. 
Hubert Norville evidently sees Monostatos as a harmless nigger-minstrel clown, or perhaps 
as a pantomime devil whose horns had long been drawn. This we feel, without being 
disposed to dogmatize on matters of taste, was to miss the point just as surely as to cast 
Osmin as a figure without malice in Die Entfiihrung. For the rest, the evening started 
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badly with two obvious slips in the overture; though the periodic untidiness of the 
orchestral playing may have been due in some measure to the unfamiliar tempi adopted 
from time to time by the conductor, Karl Rankl. 


At the Cambridge Theatre, The Barber of Seville is dominated by the genius of Andrea 
Mongelli as Basilio. His is a rich, broad, farcical and at times devilish portrayal, which 
tends to dwarf the efforts of all the other members of the cast. Not that Almaviva, 
Figaro, Bartolo or Rosina are insensitively played: indeed, Ian Wallace, whose Bartolo 
proves him to be developing rapidly as an operatic artist, and Murray Dickie with his sure 
sense of comedy, together provide the proof we so badly need, that native artists can be 
persuaded to treat opera as something other than a funeral rite. As Figaro, Mariano 
Stabile used his great experience and skill to camouflage the fact that he really no longer 
has the voice for the part—his performance was one to be seen rather than broadcast or 
recorded. Irene Fratiza dealt efficiently with the colourless role of Rosina and the 
orchestra under Alberto Erede achieved the immaculate precision we have come to expect, 

The New London Opera Company deserves the generous and enthusiastic support 
of the public. G.N.S. 


Reviews of Music 


Cimarosa. Overture: The Impresario. Arranged and edited by Adam Carse. 2s. 
Adam Carse. Berceuse; for String Orchestra. 2s. (Augener, Ltd.) 
Arthur Benjamin. From San Domingo. Fortwo pianofortes. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 3s. 


Nothing shows more clearly the superiority of Mozart to the general run of composers 
of the 18th century than a comparison of a work of his with that of another composer of 
the same period written in a similar genre. This overture is a very pleasant piece of 
writing, and quite effective and brilliant in its way, but compare it with, say, the overture 
to Figaro...! The little less, and what worlds away! However, given a well-groomed 
performance of the type that Sir Thomas Beecham has accustomed us to in this sort of 
thing, this overture should make quite a pleasant apéritif to an evening’s repast of orches- 
tral music. 


Mr. Carse’s Berceuse is expressive, sincere music, well laid out for the strings, and not 
too long for its material. It is a pity, however, that the composer has allowed himself 
to fall in love with a harmonic progression that oscillates between A minor and C minor, 
and which, announced in the second bar, is repeated on different degrees of the scale 
throughout, tending to a feeling of harmonic monotony. 


From San Domingo is great fun, complete with ‘“‘noises off’’ in the form of knuckle-raps 
on the lid of the piano, which last might, or might not, be audible in a concert hall. A 
charming piece of foolery which amateurs should enjoy and professionals need not disdain. 


Maurice Jacobson. Suite of Four Pieces for Flute (or Violin), Violoncello and Piano. 
(Augener, Ltd.) 8s. 


It is only fair to say that these pieces may sound better than they read, or when 
played through at the piano alone. With that qualification the present writer can only 
say that the general effect is one of scrappiness; the themes themselves are short-winded, 
and do not seem to get anywhere, so to speak. Formally considered, the third is the 
most interesting, with its varied ostinato figures, and a certain grave dignity. Otherwise 
one has the feeling that there has been too much head work, and in the first piece parti- 
cularly, the rhythmic problems presented do not seem worth the trouble. But one would 
not like to do the composer an injustice and a performance might dispel the doubts that 
a careful reading in the study does nothing to dispel. C. W. O. 
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Book Reviews 


English Chamber Music. By Ernst H. Meyer. Pp. xiv + 318. (Lawrence & Wishart.) 
1946. 30s. 

This is a valuable book from the musicologist’s point of view. It is the first attempt 
to give a comprehensive survey of the development of English instrumental music from 
its beginnings to the end of the seventeenth century. 

Dr. E. H. Meyer had his musicological training in Germany, where his main subject 
was the study of early instrumental music in the West. The results of these studies can 
be seen in the first chapter, which deals with the ‘‘Mediaeval Background”, in which a 
concise account is given of the history of instrumental music in mediaeval England, 
based on the most recently published material. 

In his double capacity of musicologist and composer he is well equipped both to give 
us a scholarly outline of the development of English instrumental music and to bring 
its artistic qualities clearly before the reader. His views on style and technique are well 
documented by a large number of musical examples, many of them complete quotations. 

The book is not, however, merely an attempt to write the musical history of the 
period. Its author tries to show the interrelations between the musical development and 
its social background. Such an undertaking is a great venture. It needs, especially in 
this case, first-hand knowledge of the historical sources which are used to document the 
writer’s views, and, besides this, the power to estimate their value as evidence. The 
relationship of music and poetry is worked out with great ingenuity in the introductory 
chapter, and, in addition to this, much material is given which helps us to understand the 
social conditions under which the composers worked. There are other points, however, 
in which Meyer seems to be biassed by preconceived opinions. His account of the 
attitude of the Stuarts towards music, for example, is mainly based on sources hostile to 
them. According to a great historian the end of history is to show “how things really 
happened”. Meyer should therefore have considered the evidence of writers who saw in 
the Restoration a great period of artistic activity. 

These facts, however, as well as minor slips, can easily be brought into the right 
proportion, and we must be grateful to the author for providing a rich collection of 
material from the manuscripts, either unknown or hitherto only accessible to a small 
circle of specialists, and for producing a book which appeals both to the specialist and to 
the average reader who wishes to increase his knowledge of one of the greatest periods of 
English music. 


The Style of Palestrina and the Dissonance. By Knud Jeppesen. With an Introduction 
by Edward J. Dent. Second, enlarged edition. Pp. 306. (Ejnar Munksgaard, 
Copenhagen—Oxford University Press, London.) 1946. 30s. 

Knud Jeppesen’s book needs no recommendation. Its fame has been established 
since its translation appeared in 1927. 

Though Jeppesen’s contributions to the history of music range over a wide field, 
Palestrina has been his main subject since he went to Vienna to work under Guido Adler, 
and, in 1922, successfully submitted a thesis ‘‘Die Dissonanz-behandlung in den Werken 
Palestrinas”. The present book, first published in Danish in 1923, and soon afterwards 
translated into German (1925), is based on the thesis of 1922, enriched by the experience 
of a life-long occupation with Palestrina. 

The subject which Jeppesen has chosen is a fascinating one, or, I should rather say, 
his approach to the subject and his treatment of it are on such a broad basis that we are 
given a fascinating summary of Palestrina’s technique of composition. 

‘There are few composers about whom so much has been written as Palestrina. He 
became a legendary figure through the réle which was attributed to him in the decisions 
of the Council of Trent. Yet little is known about his life, and even the part which he 
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was said to have played in saving polyphonic music by the composition of his Missa 
Papae Marcelli is by no means clear. In the most recent volume of the Acta Musicologica 
(Vol. XVI-XVII, 1944-5) Jeppesen has taken up the much discussed question of the date 
of this famous Mass, and has shown that it was written in the second half of 1562 or in 
the beginning of 1563, between the twenty-second and twenty-fourth sessions of the 
Council. This is contrary to Baini’s view that it was written in 1565 and to Fr. X, 
Haberl’s, who fixes the date as 1554 or 1555. Jeppesen’s conclusion is based on a minute 
examination of Palestrina’s technique, according to the “‘style-critical method”’ introduced 
by G. Adler and his school, a method derived from that of textual criticism. 

The combination of the historical and the stylistic methods provides the perfect tool 
for achieving conclusive results, and Jeppesen’s book is one of the finest examples of this 
combination. Purely technical problems are of course in the foreground, and it is to be 
noted that Jeppesen does not rely on the printed Gesamtausgabe. Whenever he is in 
doubt as to the correctness of a passage he goes back to the manuscripts. (See, e.g. his 
correction of the rhythm in the tenor part in the Agnus Dei of the Mass Ecce sacerdos 
magnus, ON pp. 101-2). On the other hand he supports his views on stylistic problems 
by digressions on the origin of the practice in question and by reference to the writings of 
the theorists, as can be seen from his explanation of the treatment of the fourth as a disso- 
nance by the composers in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, while the theorists were 
divided, one party treating it as a consonance, the other as dissonance (pp. 163-4). 

These are only a few examples, chosen at random. To analyse the content of The 
Style of Palestrina and the Dissonance in full would be to exceed the space allotted to a 
teview. We can only wish that the second edition of Jeppesen’s book may be read not 
only by musicologists but also by those who ask what use it is to “‘write about music when 
we have the music in print, and can read it’’. Even those who are sceptical about the 
need for musicological research may be induced by this clear, sound and inspired treatment 
of the subject to revise their view. E. J. W. 


The Orchestra in England. By Reginald Nettel. Pp. 296. (Jonathan Cape.) 1946. 
12s. 6d. 


It was an ill day for English music when Charles II came into his own again. His 
years of exile had convinced the Merry Monarch that music stopped short east of the 
Straits of Dover: a belief still devoutly held by many foreigners. In this assurance he 
set to work not only to modify English musical taste but to reform it altogether. To 
quote Mr. Nettel: 

“That in so doing he was destroying an English tradition that had borne us so much 

honour since the days of Henry VIII did not apparently concern him.” 

True enough; but it concerned English music all too nearly. His example, faithfully 
followed by all the Royal Courts that Succeeded the Stuarts dealt a blow to our native 
musical culture from which it took nearly two and a half centuries to recover. During 
all that time England seemed content not only to pay the foreign piper but to allow him 
to call the tune as well; or, to paraphrase Browning, it was, where conductors and singers 
were concerned, a case of 


aliens, aliens all the way, 
And the Germans mixed in our path like mad. 


Mr. Nettel’s book is agreeably written, but presumably addressed to the amateur, 
rather than to the professional musician. It was a pity to devote a whole chapter to the 
oft-told story of Beethoven’s relations with the Royal Philharmonic Society; on the other 
hand there are some interesting references to an older body, the Concert of Antient Music, 
which had the courage ‘‘to give something more than lip service to the works of Henry 
Purcell”. This was at a time when J. C. Bach and Carl Friedrich Abel were the leading 
conductors in London, of whom Mr. Nettel remarks that they were 


“foreigners interested in the performances of their own works . . . it was no part of their 
business to propagate English music of types believed to be declining in favour. . .” 
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a typically Teutonic attitude of mind. Detailed accounts are given of the activities of 
Costa, Manns, Hallé, Grove and the great Richter, besides some amusing sidelights on 
the semi-mountebank Jullien, who would conduct Beethoven in white kid gloves, relaxing 
at other times into the apparently equally congenial occupation of directing monster 
Quadrilles, with the aid of six brass bands. Sir Dan Godfrey receives a chapter to himself 
and rightly so, making one regret all the more that his efforts have borne so little fruit in 
the self-styled Queen of Watering-places. Finally we arrive at the renaissance of British 
conductors, headed by Henry Wood of blessed memory, and the younger school of 
conductors that grew up under him. Mention may perhaps be made of a glorious example 
of that peculiar form of English musical snobbery quoted by Mr. Nettel from Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s reminiscences A Mingled Chime. In 1912 Beecham took his own orchestra 
to Berlin, where it scored a resounding success. ‘This, however’”’, wrote Beecham, ‘‘in 
the England of 1912 passed almost unnoticed, and for some reason that I was never able 
to understand was even a little resented”. Orchestras come and go; the Superior Person 
is always with us. C. W. O. 


Music in Medicine. By Sidney Licht. Pp. xx + 132. (New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston.) 1946. $3.00. 

The author of this book disclaims any desire to be didactic. He expresses the hope 
that the work will act as a guide to further study and an aid to those who wish to engage 
in this as yet uncharted venture. Within these limits he has turned out a readable volume 
free from technical terminology. 

It has been written for musicians rather than doctors, such as wish to learn in a broad 
way how they may work with physicians for patients. 

The idea of music as an adjunct to medicine is almost as old as music itself. The 
obvious example is that of David playing before Saul until the evil spirit departed from 
him. There are numerous others and it is evident that Dr. Sidney Licht has read widely 
as the book is packed with quotations to illustrate his points. 

Music as an aid to recovery is not as extensively used in this country as it seems to be 
in America. True we have had sailors’ shanties as an aid to the performance of various 
tasks for centuries, and in more recent days we used ‘Music while you work’’ to increase 
output and banish monotony. This is all to the good, but it does not go far or deep 
enough. Dr. Licht sees a Musical Therapy department as a normal adjunct to a hospital 
and stresses its occupational side. The playing of an instrument, the mere act of learning, 
can do a lot for fingers that have lost their cunning and power. 

There is always reluctance on the part of people to accept new concepts and the ideas 
put forward in this short work are new in many ways, particularly in the emphasis laid 
upon the idea that music as an aid to medicine in the treatment of disease should not be 
confined to mental cases but has its part to play in the rehabilitation of others. The main 
purpose of this work as I see it is to make people think along new lines, and in this respect 
it can be recommended. C.R.C. 


Reviews of Music 


York Bowen. Sonata in E minor for Violin and Piano, op. 112. (J. & W. Chester, Ltd.) 
10s. 


What a pleasure it is to come across a work whose very first bars have all the distin- 
guishing marks of a composer who knows what he wants and how to get it. Here is a 
first-rate sonata, as those who heard it performed with the composer at the piano over the 
wireless in January can testify. (Incidentally, why should an important work like this 
be broadcast for the first time at 2 p.m. on a week-day? One has the suspicion that had 
the composer been Yurk Brnch, hailing from Central Bratislavia it would have been 
put down for the peak hour of the Third Programme). The subject matter is always 
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satisfying, the harmony modern without eccentricity, and the melodic line clear and 
distinctive, without any trace of the ‘‘folk-tune’’ element, so often used to cover up 
poverty of melodic invention. That it should be superbly laid out for the piano goes 
without saying, but the violin part is equally effective, and never obscured by the brilliance 
of the piano writing. The first movement has for its material two well-contrasted themes: 
the first vigorous and dramatic and the second a really lovely tune, of both of which 
most effective use is made. The rhapsodic introduction to the slow movement seems a 
little uncalled for, but the rest has great charm, while the final movement is a real 
Dionysian affair, carried through with a verve and vigour that is never relaxed. Whether 
the work is an immediate success or not the composer can congratulate himself on having 
made a really valuable contribution to British chamber music, although it seems only too 
probable that since it is written by a musician with no sense of self-advertisement public 
performances will not amount to more than about three per annum. C. W. O. 


Arnold van Wyk. Five Elegies for string quartet. Miniature score. (Boosey and 
Hawkes.) 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Wyk’s Elegies date from the period September, 1940, to June, 1941, and it is not 
too fanciful to hear in them a reflection of some of its moods: its sadness, its heroic and 
nervous tensions and relaxations. The music has the nature of written-up diary entries 
and although always well-contrived, always musicianly, it seems too closely based on 
personal experience to mean very much to others; the experience, the emotion, is inad- 
equately transmuted into musical emotion. Take, for instance, the unaccompanied viola 
solo—Adagio. Senza tempo e parlante—that constitutes the third Elegy; obviously this 
was deeply felt and is intended to convey profound feeling; if it succeeded, we should be 
content to have that much fine music and we should ask no questions; but it does not 
quite succeed—at least with the reviewer—and so we ask vainly for the clue, for knowledge 
of the experience behind it: the experience that completes it and gives it meaning in 
Mr. van Wyk’s mind but notin ours. Mr. van Wyk might not be flattered by comparison 
with Tchaikovsky or Mahler, though he is hardly of their stature, yet his essential weakness 
is also theirs: inadequacy of his musical idiom to express what he wants tosay. G. A. 


Schubert. Der Musensohn. A new English version by Richard Capell. (Augener, 
Ltd.) 1s. 6d. 


David Moule-Evans. Two Celtic Songs for Soprano and Piano. (1) When the dew is 
falling; (2) I-Brasil. (Joseph Williams, Ltd.) 3s. 
If the spirit rather than the letter should be the aim of the translator of foreign songs 
this version may be said to be successful enough. But there are moments when a closer 
adherence to the original might have improved matters. To find the bucolic lines 


Der stumpfe Bursche blaht sich, 
Das steife Madchen dreht sich 
Nach meiner Melodie... 
rendered thus: 
My music .is their master, 
And hearts are beating faster, 
So loud my pipe, so sweet... 
is to murmur to oneself 
O Bottom, thou art translated indeed! 


Those who are not allergic to Celtic twilight and what Mr. St. John Ervine once 
wickedly called ‘‘maunderings about Maeve’’ will enjoy these two songs which, if not 
particularly distinguished, are simple and obviously sincere, besides having the merit of 
being written for, rather than against the voice; a rare thing these days. The first is the 
better of the two, and has a well-written flowing accompaniment that at the same time 
really supports the vocal line. It is difficult to speak of the other since Delius’ lovely 
setting of the same words makes any other seem superfluous. Cc. W. O. 
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Gramophone Records 


Caccini: ‘‘Amarilli’’. 
Donaudy: ‘‘O Del Mio Amato Ben’. 
Beniamino Gigli with orchestra, c. Collingwood. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6313. 6s. 
There is little one can say about these except that Gigli, unusually restrained, gives 
us some magnificent tone. The airs are pleasant enough, particularly the Donaudy, and 
the recording sound. 


Lalo: ‘‘Vainement, ma bien aimée’’ (Le Roi d’Ys). 
Halevy: ‘‘Rachel! Quand du Seigneuy’’ (La Juive). 
Beniamino Gigli and the Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent Garden, c. 
Rainaldo Zamboni. ; 
His Master’s Voice DB 6366. 6s. 

Gigli sings the fine Lalo aria with good taste and fine tone. The recording is only 
fair but I recommend the record as the aria is well worth recording and is well sung. 
I prefer to forget about the other side and have not yet made up my mind whether I can 
forgive. 


Saint-Saéns: ‘‘S’apre per te il mio cor’’ (Sansone e Dalila). 
Ebe Stignani and the Orchestra of the Opera House, Rome, c. Luigi Ricci. 
Columbia LX 976. 6s. 


This record scarcely does justice to a very beautiful voice. The balance is often bad 
and the recording coarse. However, I would not solely blame the engineers for all the 
weaknesses. I would like Stignani to make many more records but she must take more 
trouble over them. This is not worthy of so fine an artist. 


Mozart: ‘‘Dalla sua Pace’’, ‘‘Il mio tesoro intanto’’ (Don Giovanni). 
Aksel Schiétz with the Royal Orchestra, c. Egisto Tango. 
His Master’s Voice DB 5264. 6s. 
I have not heard this tenor before but these records make me wish to hear a great deal 
more of him. He sings with excellent taste and tone and I recommend the record as 
being of exceptional interest, although the recording is not above average. 


Bach: Concerto in D minor for Two Violins and Orchestra. 
Arthur Grumiaux and Jean Pougnet with the Philharmonia String Orchestra, c. 
Siisskind. 
Columbia DX 1276-77. 8s. 
A very welcome addition. Grumiaux and Pougnet prove an admirable combination 
and have a well balanced accompaniment. The recording is good. 


Verdi: Overture, La Forza del Destino. 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, c. Toscanini. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6314. 6s. 
I do not find this recording nearly so satisfactory as the old H.M.V. The recording 
engineers stand up well to the Maestro’s onslaught but, on the whole, there is a little too 
much Toscanini and not enough Verdi. 
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Berlioz: Overture, Carnaval Romain.* 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Victor de Sabata. 
Decca K 1552. 4s. 


This is a superb performance and very well recorded. I enjoyed every minute of it. 
Sabata gives a virtuoso rendering of a work which fully justifies such treatment. Highly 
recommended. 


Bach: Brandenburg Concerto, No. 2 in F major. 
The Boyd Neel String Orchestra, c. Boyd Neel, with G. Eskdale—Trumpet; 
A. Gleghorn—Flute; F. Grinke—Violin; E. Rothwell—Oboe. 
Decca K 1550-1551. 8s. 


The problem of balance in this concerto is difficult enough in the concert hall and has 
not yet been entirely solved in the recording studio. This is probably the best attempt 
yet made, but it is a pity that with such brilliant soloists more care could not have been 
taken by the engineers. 


Rimsky-Korsakov: Overture, May Night. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Beecham. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6308. 6s. 


This work leaves me quite unmoved. I will content myself by saying that Beecham 
gets a good performance and the recording is good. 


Bach: Concerto in D minor for Pianoforte and Orchestra.* 
Harriet Cohen with the Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Walter Siisskind. 
Columbia DX 1312-4. 12s. 


Columbia are to be congratulated on another fine Bach recording. Harriet Cohen 
gives a delightful performance and the balance between orchestra and soloist is exception- 
ally good. 


Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 5 in E minor. 
The Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Paul Kletzki. 
Columbia LX 969-74. 36s. 


I could wish that Columbia had chosen some other work for Kletzki to record. It is 
a competent enough performance with some very beautiful moments in the slow move- 
ment and the finale. In the first movement the recording is sometimes rather coarse 
but it improves a great deal on the later sides. I can recommend this as being at least 
as good as any other set I know, but I hope Kletzki will be allowed to record something 
less familiar. There are far too many duplications in the catalogues and still many 
serious omissions. 


Rossini: Overture, La Cenerentola. 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, c. Arturo Toscanini. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6368. 6s. 


A welcome recording. The orchestral playing is superb and Toscanini is at his best. 
The recording is good. G. B. 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 6 in F major (Pastoral). 
Philadelphia Orchestra, c. Bruno Walter. 
Columbia LX 963-7. 30s. 
This issue is so shockingly recorded that one can scarcely discuss the performance. 
It is too noisy, the tone in all forte and stronger passages is strident to a degree which 
recalls the worst American recordings of the war years and there is excessive surface 


* Strongly recommended. 
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chatter. To get the full flavour of this last, one should play the famous bird-call passage 
at the end of the second movement. Bark-scratcher, tree-chatterer and woodpecker 
appear in the score as played and one can scarcely hear Beethoven’s more gentle songsters 
for their gratuitous racket. Whether the violent tone contrasts produced by this great 
orchestra, are summoned by their distinguished conductor, whom one has never heard 
give a bad Beethoven performance, or whether they are a present from the Gramophone 
Company is altogether too difficult to decide. What one can be sure of hearing of the 
performance suggests that it was everything one should have expected from Bruno 
Walter and any first class orchestra. As here transformed it is certainly not worth 
spending money on. 


Wagner: Die Meistersinger, Act III; “‘Wahn! Wahn! Uberall Wahn’’.* 
Herbert Janssen, acc. Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, c. Paul Breisach. 
Columbia LX 947. 6s. 


The finest solo in Die Meistersinger is surely the Wahn Monologue. Sachs is, after all, 
the true hero of the work; he it is who expresses—in his being—the spirit of Art against 
Reaction, and Wagner properly sees to it that the articulation of that spirit is with the 
philosopher-poet Sachs rather than the lover-minstrel Walter. Janssen sings this music 
superbly to a more than adequate accompaniment and the recording is good. 


Mozart: The Magic Flute; ‘‘A Maiden Fair and Slender’. 
Dennis Noble, acc. Hallé Orchestra, c. Braithwaite, and 
Verdi: Rigoletto; Assassin is my Equal’. 
Dennis Noble, acc. Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Cameron. 
His Master’s Voice C 3520. 4s. 


It would be difficult to choose two arias more different in spirit, and in the interpretive 
demands made upon the singer, than these. Dennis Noble sings both well; his Papageno 
is as ingenuously love-lorn as his Rigoletto is bitter and vengeful. The orchestras appear 
to play well and the recording is good. Why is it that the spirit of the opera stage is 
never properly caught in these British records and usually not even suggested? This is 
one field in which American recorded music is in advance of our own: this, and the 
Janssen Meistersinger record provide excellent examples, the difference between which 
defies definition and yet is very obvious. 


Bliss: March, ‘‘The Phoenix’. 
Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Lambert. 
His Master’s Voice C 3518. 4s. 


This work is recorded under the auspices of the British Council. The work itself is 
dedicated to the French nation. The music does not measure up to either of 
these circumstances. The British Council should guard the standards of its sponsorship 
more jealously in the interests of contemporary British music on the one hand, and on the 
other, this work will have about as much appeal to the French as a Kipling Barrack 
Room Ballad. The thing is well played and decently recorded. 


Traditional: I live not where I love and An Old Gaelic Air (Arr. Roberton). 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir, c. Roberton. 
His Master’s Voice Bgs5o1. 3s. 3d. 

Sir Hugh Roberton has set a standard for choral music which has never been, and 
probably never will be, surpassed. The traditional airs he is recording very soon tire 
the musical ear and one hopes, for the sake of posterity, that he will soon make an end 
of them. j. B. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Verdi: La Traviata. 
Adriana Guerrini, Luigi Infantino, Paolo Silveri and supporting company with the 
Orchestra of the Rome Opera House, c. Vincenzo Bellezza. 
Columbia DX 1324-1338. 60s. 


Released at a time when the Cambridge Theatre is going from strength to strength 
with its productions of Italian opera and shortly after the successful visit of the San 
Carlo company, these records should find a large public and one which we feel will not be 
disappointed with what it is offered. 

The orchestral playing is supetb throughout, while the singing is always efficient and 
sometimes more than that. If Guerrini brings less subtlety to the part of Violetta than 
Carosio, she has a powerful voice and a fine technique which are fully capable of presenting 
the hard core of the music without any frills—and that she does. Indeed, the hard quality 
of her voice, so out of keeping with the character of Violetta, is the one serious blemish 
in a fine set of records. Infantino sings with gusto and imagination, although at Covent 
Garden he showed no signs of either, and we are delighted to have this proof of true 
musicianship on which, no doubt, his reputation was founded. Silveri has a fine natural 
tone to which these records almost do justice, but he is not old enough to sing old Germont 
and cannot make himself sound like an old man. 

Technically the recording as such is good, but has a tendency to harshness towards 
the disc-centres and is marred at some points by extraneous noises which seem to be due 
to road traffic outside the building in which the records were made. 

But, and this is the most important point, a true familiarity with this recorded version 
of La Traviata, its precision, vitality and fiery energy, is worth a dozen visits to Covent 
Garden or Sadler’s Wells or any other theatre where opera is treated either as oratorio 
in fancy dress or as a glorified charade. 


Bizet: ‘La Fleur que tu m’avais jetée’’ (Carmen),* and 
Mozart: Bildnisarie (Zauberfiéte). 
Richard Tauber with orchestra. 
Parlophone R 20550. 6s. 


Donizetti: ‘‘ Appressati, Lucia”’ (Lucia di Lammermoor). 
Carosio and Tagliabue with the Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden, c. Patane. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6358. 6s. 


Mascagni: “ Addio alla Madre”’ (Cavalleria Rusticana),* and 
Puccini: “Che gelida Manina”’ (La Bohéme). 
Mario Binci with Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden, c. Patane. 
His Master’s Voice C 3541. 4s. 


There is some distortion in the Donizetti and the Puccini war-horse is not particularly 
well ridden; but Tauber’s record is a fine achievement, while Binci’s singing of the 
Mascagni is astonishing—it has melodramatic power together with fine musical quality: 
the combination is irresistible. 


Delius: Concerto for Violin and Orchestra.* 
Jean Pougnet with the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Beecham. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6369-71. 18s. 
(Recorded under the auspices of the Delius Trust.) 

This performance occupies five sides, with the Iymelin prelude as make-weight. 
Elsewhere (Vol. V, p. 274) we reviewed an earlier recording by Sammons with the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra in which the soloist excelled. The new set is far finer technically, 
as regards both the orchestral playing and the recording process; while Pougnet’s per- 
formance will bear comparison with Sammons’. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Rawsthorne: Symphonic Studies. 
Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Lambert. 
His Master’s Voice C 3542-44. 12s. 
(Recorded under the auspices of the British Council.) 


These ‘‘studies’’ seem to have lent something more than their idiom to the excellent 
music Rawsthorne wrote for the short-lived radio feature, Sitting on the Fence. A 
similarity of no importance in itself, but one which may encourage those who heard and 
liked the background music to come to terms with some of the composer’s more important 
works, of which this is one. 

It is a great pity that the records are cursed with the usual fault. The Philharmonia 
give the impression of a small orchestra trying to sound like a large one. The result, on 
climaxes, is forced and unnatural and does much to spoil the effect of a very enterprising 
issue. 


Rubbra: Sonata No. 2 for Violin and Piano, Op. 31.* 
Albert Sammons and Gerald Moore. 
His Master’s Voice C 3547-48. 8s. 
(Recorded under the auspices of the British Council.) 


At last! a work of Rubbra’s available for the gramophone. This Sonata, showing 
the composer in his most Brahmsian vein, is not the best choice that could have been 
made for a first recording, but it is better than nothing. Sammons and Moore play with 
real understanding and are well recorded. 

We hope the gramophone companies will consider the third and fourth symphonies 
for early addition to the repertoire and thus help to advance the day when Rubbra will 
gain an international reputation. 


Tchaikovsky: Casse Noisette Suite. 
New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, c. Rodzinski. 
Columbia DX 1342-44. 12s. 


This is a sparkling performance which will probably never be bettered. The recording, 
being American, is not good. 


Debussy: Prelude, La Damoiselle Elue, and 
Dukas: L’Apprenti Sorcier.* 
National Symphony Orchestra, c. Enrique Jorda. 
Decca K 1175-76. 8s. 


Holst: Ballet Music, The Perfect Fool, and 
Wagner: The Ride of the Valkyries.* 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Malcolm Sargent and Victor de Sabata, 
respectively. 
Decca K 1561-62. 8s. 


Stravinsky: The Fire Bird Suite* and Dance of the Princesses. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Ernest Ansermet. 
Decca K 1574-76. 12s. 


Decca are rapidly establishing a reputation for fine recording and the above form 
a group of which any company might be proud. Ifa ‘‘ best” has to be chosen it is without 
doubt Ansermet’s set of The Five Bird which has an almost uncanny realism, fully 
realizing the razor-edge precision of the conductor’s interpretation. Jorda’s sorcerer is 
a brilliant piece of devilment and Sabata’s Wagner has the tingling vitality one would 
expect. The Debussy, too, is finely drawn, leaving the Holst as the only poor performance. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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At the risk of becoming tedious we have to make clear that the wide frequency range 
of these latest Deccas (which is far more than a mere advertising stunt) will not be apparent 
on old reproducers however good they were thought to be before the war. If you want 
the best from modern records you must have a good modern electrical reproducer. There 
is no other solution; pre-war amplifiers are as out-of-date as crystal radio-receivers. 


Corelli: Oboe Concerto. 
Evelyn Rothwell with the Hallé Orchestra, c. Barbirolli. 
His Master’s Voice C 3540. 4s. 


Wagner: Lohengrin, Prelude to Act I.* 
Hallé Orchestra, c. Barbirolli. 
His Master’s Voice C 3545. 4s. 

These are the best records we have yet heard made by the Hallé Orchestra. The 
balance is better than in their earlier issues and in the case of the Lohengrin Prelude the 
range of frequencies recorded seems to be wider. This is a good omen for the future, 
as this orchestra is doing some of the best work in the country and deserves to be recorded 
with the highest possible fidelity. The clean phrasing of Evelyn Rothwell’s oboe-playing 
would benefit by wider range recording. G. N.S. 


LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


Detailed programmes have just been announced for the forthcoming five-day Festival, 
beginning on 7th October. There has been a ten-year hiatus in Leeds and we have to 
confess that the arrangements for closing the gap will bear no comparison for splendour 
or enterprise with what was provided in 1937. There are no new works and but one 
soloist of international repute, while the Berlioz and Verdi settings of the Te Deum and 
Fauré’s Requiem are the only items of major importance which are also unfamiliar. The 
eight concerts will be shared by the Hallé and the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestras 
conducted respectively by John Barbifolli and Malcolm Sargent. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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MODERN SONGS 


d’Arba, E. 


Laudate Eum (Down a narrow silver way) 


Austin, F. The Twelve Days of Christmas 
Beard, Gilbert Timothy’s Cradle Song 

Bliss, Arthur Auvergnat 

Dale, B. J. Come away, death 


O mistress mine 


Davies, H. Walford The Seal’s Lullaby 
Harker, Clifford Two Elizabethan Songs: 
Weep you no more 
There is a garden 
Henschel, George Three Hopes 
Hull, Molly Three Songs: 
To Daffodils 
Lady, when I behold the roses 
About the sweet bag of a bee 


Milford, Robin Four Songs: 
So sweet love seemed 
Elegy 
Laus Deo 
Love on my heart 
Moeran, E. J. Four Shakespeare Songs: 
The Lover and his lass 
Where the bee sucks 
When daisies pied 
When icicles hang 
Invitation in Autumn 


Mullinar, Michael When Mary goes walking 
Prichard, E. L. M. A stormy night 
Sampson, Godfrey In Youth is pleasure 


The Constant Lover 

Willie drowned in Yarrow 
Shaw, G. An old lullaby 
Thiman, E. H. Evening in Lilac Time 
My bonny lass she smileth 
Now sleeps the crimson petal 
The Rainbow 
The Silver Swan 
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“* By far the most important of the American periodicals from the 
point of view of musical scholarship is The Musical Quarterly. 
It is a serious review, cosmopolitan in character, and has published 
valuable contributions from most of the leading writers on music 
in Europe and America.”—Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, Third Edition (1928) (Vol. IV, p. 121). 
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